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ogy (actually he knew little Greek) and, in particular, whether or 
he used the Byzantine Maximos the Confessor’s exegesis of Dionysi^ 
with its more systematic organization and greater emphasis on th [ 
person of Christ. 34 

For the cosmopolitan Erasmus, the Greek Fathers were especr 11 
important in furthering his cherished program of “Christian human 
ism.” Remarkably, they were of greater significance in his mind than 
the Latin Fathers. Indeed, it appears that Erasmus even borrowed his 
famous phrase “philosophy of Christ” from the Greek Fathers, the 
Apologists and Alexandrians. 35 Like Lefevre, Erasmus was vitally 
interested in the question of Christian origins and especially in the 
original teachings of Christianity. And yet, again like Lefevre, he 
was not particularly drawn to Dionysius. Indeed, in 1505 he had 
published the works of Valla in which Valla questioned the authentic¬ 
ity of the Dionysian writings. 36 Erasmus’s views of the relative im¬ 
portance of the principal Greek and Latin Fathers show surprising 
perspicacity as well as an independence of judgment remarkable for 
his time. 37 Of the greatest Greek Fathers (for whom Erasmus had 
only the highest esteem) he calls Basil clear and natural, Chrysostom 
persuasive, and Gregory of Nazianzus, a writer with finesse. On the 
other hand, though he had tremendous regard and affection for 
Jerome in particular, Erasmus criticized the Latins Ambrose as 
obscure, Tertullian as difficult and gossipy, and Augustine as too 
digressive “like the Africans in general.” 36 

Erasmus read the Greek Fathers, Chrysostom for instance, not 
only for their moral teachings but, it would seem, to further his never- 
faltering ideal of a united Christendom, particularly at a time when 
the unity of Christendom was in grave jeopardy. (VVe may recall the 
parallel views of the earlier Byzantines Cydones and Planudes with 
respect to the Latin Fathers Augustine and Thomas.) Knowledge of 
the Greek Fathers was particularly useful to Erasmus in his dispute 
with Luther. Indeed, it seems safe to say that, in his view, the writings 
of the Greek fathers, many of whom were even closer in time than 
the Latins to the fountainhead of Christianity, strongly exempli^ 
and reflected the unity of the church. Why, then, should Lutlui 1 
permitted to shatter this traditional unity, especially when seveinl <■ 
his chief views were directly based on certain ideas of Augustus 
which, or at least Luther’s use of which, Erasmus did not look upo 11 
with favor? 

Erasmus, moreover, seemed to have found in the Greek * ll,u t 
confirmation for his condemnation of papal claims to temporal p‘ 
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WESTERN recovery and translation of th„ 

GREEK FATHERS 27q 

and for his views on the nature and unity of rL . 

Erasmus considered Origen, that is the ‘V,! e , c .5‘ urch - 39 Strikingly, 
be the greatest of the Greek Fathers (On * 1 Uated ” °rigen, to 
remark that one page of Origen is worth moTe^PK Erasmus ’ s 
losophy than ten of Augustine.) 4 o Neverthelf 2 Ghristian P h i- 
enthusiasm for the ancient Greek Fathers it H deSpUe h ‘ S great 
Erasmus had too high a regard for the late WzantiLThVT™ ^ 
whose empire he, like other humanists of the West such as ~ 

believed had fallen .0 the T„ rks a s divine punS”'* 
away from the Roman church And ye. when he defines the church 
as the consensus of the Christian people throughout the world " 
he seems, at least by implication, to include the Greeks. 41 

In any synoptic treatment of Greek Patristic first editions, Erasmus 
must occupy an important, if not the chief, place. For his editions 
mark, in certain ways, the climax to the entire movement. Scholars 
have, to be sure, extensively investigated aspects of his work in this 
regard. But the results have not always been used, as they should be, 
to throw light on the sources of his Christian humanism. Nor have 
they been integrated into a larger, comprehensive account of Greek 
first editions. This is significant, for when viewed in the light of the 
whole development, research on individual Greek Fathers takes on an 
added, sometimes even a rather different, meaning. 

After Erasmus’s death in 1536, and especially during the last part 
of the sixteenth century, his aims seemed to predominate in the 
printing of Patristic Greek editions. More complete texts were sought 
out, greater textual accuracy was striven for, and editions of hitherto 
unprinted Fathers appeared: Gregory of Nyssa, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Epiphanius, and others. 42 Soon even certain late Byzantine 
theologians began to be published, for example, George c 
(Gennadios), the last Byzantine patriarch and the first un er e 
Turks. 43 (As we have seen, already in the early fifteenth ce. y 
Traversari had translated the work of the fourteent -cen ^ 

tme Latinophile theologian, Manuel Calecas, on 
Holy Spirit [filioquej but this had been ^ 
refute the Orthodox position.) 44 By the late six FathcrSj 

ever > with publication of most of the corpus become less the 

the chief criterion for publication * eems . philology. 45 
consideration of utility than scholarship ^ 50s t hat publication 

It should be noted that it was not unti general; previously, 

the Fathers in the original Greek text c ^ trans i a tion. (^° 
alm ost everything published had be c 1 
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part of Origen’s work, for example, appeared in Greek until 160> 
This may most easily be explained by the greater exigencies of G • I 
scholarship. But not to be overlooked is the interesting fact thar 
1567, when Pope Pius V declared St. Thomas a Doctor of the Churci? 
he shortly thereafter (in 1568) also officially exalted four Greek 
Fathers—Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, and Athanasius 
—also declaring them Doctors of the Church. 46 

To turn, in conclusion, exclusively to the role of the Byzantine 
scholar-exiles in the West, how they catered to Western humanist 
tastes by translating, editing, and publishing first editions of classical 
Greek works is by now well known. But given the increasingly strong 
(but still all too insufficiently recognized) Western humanist interest 
in the Greek Fathers (already in 1499 Aldus Manutius had the 
Cretan Marcus Musurus edit several letters of St. Basil’s for his 
press), 47 it would seem only logical that these exiles would have 
published, besides classical works, Patristic writings, not only to 
cater to rising interest among Latin readers, but also for the benefit 
of their own fellow Greeks. I have on several occasions quoted the 
prophetic words of Bessarion, who left his great library of Greek 
manuscripts to Venice not only for the use of Western scholars but, 
as he elsewhere so clearly implied, to benefit his own countrymen 
who, under the Turks, were in grave danger of becoming not only 
slaves but culturally barbarized. 48 There is no doubt that a feeling of 
patriotism also motivated other Greek exiles of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries—such as George of Trebizond and Za- 
charias Calliergis in Italy, and Demetrius Ducas in Spain and 
Italy—to edit and publish first editions of Greek Fathers, of the Greek 
New Testament text (see chap. 9 for Ducas’ vital role in editing 
Ximenes Polyglot Bible), and of Orthodox liturgical books for tin 
practical, daily worship of their fellow Greeks in the West. 49 

Of cardinal importance, then, as the last step in relations between 
e yzantine and Western Renaissance worlds, was the rising in 
terest among Western humanists in the Greek Church Fathers. N°' 
on y id this indicate increasing Western appreciation for a neglect* d 
but truly fundamental aspect of their own Christian heritage, but U 
monstrated that even in the religious sphere, so long marked b> 
controversy, some theologians and humanists of the Latin kindred 
cu ture, by emphasizing translations and original Greek tests <’l 1 " 
fathers were able to foster a deeper awareness of the underiving 
ural and ecclesiastical unity of the two great halves of Christendom 
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Epilogue: The ‘'Sibling” Cultures and the 
Effects of the Acculturative Process 

The preceding chapters, focusing on societies, institutions, and 


dividuals, have served to illumine the contours of 


an extraordinarily 


long and intricate interaction of the Byzantine and Latin cultures. 
As we have seen, the patterns of their relationship first took shape in 
the early fourth century when the sibling civilizations began to se¬ 
parate out of the Christianized late Roman Empire. Though the two 
peoples possessed a certain common heritage, it was this very cir¬ 
cumstance which sometimes made it all the more difficult for them to 
tolerate even apparently minor cultural differences. This was es¬ 
pecially true of problems that served to obscure deeper differences 
fundamental to the uniqueness of the respective societies. 

At the outset, in the fourth century the two cultures were more or 
less equally advanced—that is, on a par intellectually speaking. But 
in the West, because of political, social, and economic forces, a 
gradually worsening cultural lag (usually referred to as the “Dark 
Ages”) set in, marked by an increasing diminution of secular interests, 
and notably the disappearance of Greek learning. 1 These forces in 
turn resulted not only in an infrequency of cultural contacts, but even 
in certain respects (political and religious schism in particular) in the 
gradual development of a genuine rivalry between the two societies. 

Rendering the problem of cultural interaction more complex was 
the fact that various strata in the same society might it act diffeie > 
in response to the same stimuli. With the changes in the po ltlca * 
military status of each civilization vis-a-vis the other, cam ^ 
tions in the attitudes of groups within each society towar u ° 
culture. When the Byzantine state and society were on ’. 
Byzantines tended naturally to feel superioi an _ 


later centuries, the West- 


emotionally, and culturally. But when, in —-- (q challenge the 

ern states and their society began to revive . defensive, 

Greek, the Byzantines began to feel increasing1 y beliefin their 
while clinging even more tenaciously than e \ <' the f ram cwork 

cultural superiority. Indeed, as we have seen, 
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of their society collapsed, the more culturally and religiously threat¬ 
ened the Byzantines felt. 

The Latins, on the other hand, in time became hardly less antago¬ 
nistic toward the Byzantines. Accusing the latter of treachery in the 
Crusades and irritated by two Greek rejections of ecclesiastical union 
(signed at Lyons in 1274 and again in Florence in 1439—see chaps. 
8 and 11), most Westerners (with certain exceptions) became more 
and more contemptuous of what their chroniclers were wont to call 
the “perfidious, cowardly, schismatic” Greeks. All these factors were 
reflected, on both sides, in tendencies toward cultural attraction or 
repulsion. And it is these considerations which constitute, perhaps, 
the most subtle, elusive factor in any attempt to reduce to meaning¬ 
ful patterns the cultural relations between the two at once similar and 
yet disparate societies in the vast period under discussion. 

In the Prologue, two approaches to the problem of cultural interac¬ 
tion were taken: (1) the historical unfolding of events from a chrono¬ 
logical point of view, and (2) the presentation of a schema in terms of 
modes of acculturation. 2 Of the four chronological stages of interac¬ 
tion as delineated in the Prologue, the long first phase (330-1096) 
was marked, not surprisingly, by an increasing degree of Latin bor¬ 
rowing from Byzantine civilization. This, as observed (especially in 
chap. 3), was with few exceptions an almost entirely one-sided pro¬ 
position, the West, then vastly inferior culturally, being the main and 
in most respects the sole beneficiary. Suffering for long from the chaos 
resulting from the waves of invasions—not to mention internal 
anarchy—the West, in its semibarbarian state, was hardly in a posi¬ 
tion to influence the East except in certain minor, usually rather 
superficial, respects. Nevertheless, the fact that the West was under¬ 
going the tortuous process of integrating its own cultural elements- 
especially the most alien, the Germanic—into one organic synthesis, 
served to give rise to new tendencies in the West which themselves 
led to different attitudes toward government and socioeconomic y • 
With respect to ecclesiastical discipline and ritual in particular, t ie 
West, with the passing of the centuries, became more flexible m 1 
approach than the East, which remained in many ways more consc 
vative—a fact that was at once the Byzantine church’s chief streng 
and sometimess its weakness. 3 

In the second chronological phase (1096-1261), culminating ^ 
1204 in the Latin Crusader occupation of most of the Byzant ^ 
Empire, the Westerners exerted pressures against and soon cam 
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dominate the East politically, militarily and it r 

but did not, consciously or otherwise transf • “ ecclesiasti cally, 
tably, however, because of the mass settlement^/T CUltUrally ' Inevi ' 
a certain accommodation, or social and cultural, ?“*. “ the East > 

after 1204, though by „„ means can it “d LT ' 

■ion of cultures resulted. For although t “ y .‘™ e 
managed ,0 live at peace with one another in the 
primary areas of social relatrons-marriage, religious beliefs and 
practices, questions relating to citizenship and political allegiance 
etc- did not disappear. For example, we know that in the Latin- 
occupied Morea (as later in the Catalan Duchy of Athens) mixed 
marriages were at first forbidden by the ruling Western feudal class, 
virtually all the Greeks being considered second- or third-class citi- 
zens. 4 

Nevertheless, in Byzantium certain classes of Greeks and Latins— 
nobles, merchants, and frequently politique- minded statesmen—often 
got along better than did the common people, who in general clung 
more tenaciously to the prejudices of centuries. Above all, however, 
it was the Greek monks who acted as the conservative religious, and 
sometimes even cultural, “conscience” of their people. 5 And yet 
despite, or on occasion even because of, Latin coercion exercised in 
the political and religious spheres, some aspects of the disparaged 
Western culture managed to seep into the Greek East. One specific 
example we have noted is the Byzantine adoption of, or rather 
momentary recourse to, the Western legal practices of ordeal by fire 
and judicial duel. 

With masses of Westerners living in the East and associating ai \ 
with the Byzantines, cultural influences still largely flowed from 
Greeks to Latins. Thus, in the period of the Crusades, aun mer- 
chants and knights who returned to th J^ e J^^of^artralized 

new political and social ideas (a view of th } v but new 

state and certain new writings of Anstot e, ° r r tr 1 e ^_ building) glass- 

techniques to be utilized in such activities as 

making, or silk manufacture. , (1261-1453) 

For the social scientist, the third chrono ogi P of gocial change 
is undoubtedly the most interesting one or part through 

and cultural interaction. For now Latin . seg and - in part as a 
Eastern tutelage during the first and sccoi ^ lts cultural ele- 
r esult of its own maturation through in ^ f eW instances even 

ments, had finally achieved parity wit 1 , 
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superiority over, the East. The inevitable result was a direct 

confrontation of two advanced societies and their cultures_a type 0 f 

phenomenon as noted, not yet carefully studied by sociologists. Since 
the period of the earlier Crusades, when large groups from the two 
peoples were first brought together en masse in the East, contacts 
were becoming more and more frequent. Economically, up to and 
even beyond 1453, the Italian maritime powers continued to try to 
expand, or at least to maintain control over, the lucrative Eastern 
markets, to the increasing detriment of the Byzantine economy 
Ecclesiastically, the developing Turkish threat brought the need for 
more frequent negotiations for religious union. Intellectually, as the 
movement of the Renaissance in the West with its growing mania for 
ancient manuscripts progressed, Italian humanists began to scour the 
East for every remaining vestige of ancient Greek learning. 6 Yet most 
Westerners continued to draw a gratuitous distinction between the 
ancient Hellenes and the contemporary Greeks (that is, Byzantines), 
as is reflected in the humanist Petrarch’s famous statement expressing 
preference for the enemy Turks over the “schismatic Greeks who are 
worse than enemies and fear and hate us with all their souls.” Pope 
Pius II put it more sympathetically after Constantinople’s fall in 
1453, when he stressed that “this is the second death of Homer and 
Plato.” Nevertheless, to most Italian humanists the fate of medieval 
Byzantium was of only secondary concern. 7 

In this same third period, as we have noted more than once, 
pressures were exercised, directly or indirectly, by the West (the 
papacy and Latin missionaries in particular) on the East for con¬ 
formity, particularly in the religious sphere. So coercive and dis¬ 
tasteful did these pressures seem that a large segment, especially from 
among the lower, less literate class of Byzantine society, became alien¬ 
ated from its leaders, who often, as noted, pursued a policy of appease¬ 
ment or, as the group itself perceived it, of a kind of “religious ac¬ 
culturation ’ toward Rome. And it was this intransigent resistance of 
the tenaciously conservative common folk and the even more fanati¬ 
cally antiunionist monks that erupted into what we have termed a 
nativistic reaction.” This “nativistic reaction” on the part, it should 
be noted, of the less educated Byzantines, usually stressed the tiadi 
tional liturgical forms of Orthodox worship (use of unleavened bread 
in the Eucharist, for example—see especially chap. 8). 

This phenomenon in the lower classes found a more sophisticates 
analogue in certain upper-class, more educated social groups, U ^ 1U 
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likewise wished to preserve the integrity of their state an H , 
Their response to the dual challenge of the Turk, 1 , d culture - 

*- «-■* r two centuri “ zss 

desire not only to preserve traditional forms of wo jfin but if , 
turn back to and revivify the theological pronouncements of the seven 
ecumenical councils and the writings of the fourth- and fifth-century 
Greek Church Fathers. But, as we have seen in the Prologue, this 
antiunionist group of the intellectual elite at the same time included 
those who also stressed a reversion to the writings, literary and 
philosophic, of ancient Greek culture—a development that must be 
viewed in the context of a Byzantine state now shorn of its multi¬ 
national character and consisting exclusively of a Hellenic society and 
culture (see chap. 2). It was this phenomenon of a more intensive 
return, even proud appeal, to ancient Greek scholarship, expressed in 
a heightened sense of Hellenic, not Roman (Byzantine) patriotism, 
that played an important part in helping to spark the so-called 
Palaeologan Renaissance. 

This cultural-ethnic response on the part of the upper-class intel¬ 
lectuals was certainly not the only factor in the etiology of the Palaeo¬ 
logan Renaissance, with its stress on a return to past roots. For of 
course ancient Greek literature and philosophy had always been a 
staple of Byzantine education, though sometimes, as in the eleventh 
century, it was accepted only with serious reservation by ecclesiastical 
authorities because of its pagan content. 8 The incieasing Latin 
influence in the period of the Palaeologan Renaissance ma>, 01 its 
part, have had a positive as well as a negative side Though its 
challenge to, sometimes cross-fertilization with, or at cast 
up” of, Byzantine cultural elements, it may have provided a P 
the impetus for a “revitalization,” a new burst of life V 

aspects of Byzantine civilization such‘ “^fancifnt^reek literature, 
and a more intensive, now synthetic sti y , anc j re ii g ious 

Some Greeks were convinced ^at Byzantine a „ ^ domination . 
patterns would survive better under ( U lture in Asia Minor 

True, the widespread supplantation o nturV) if not earlier, 

hy Islam was clearly manifest by the 1 ^ cen tury, the Turkish 

But at least up to the beginning of the our marke( j tolerance 

conquerors of Asia Minor generally ia ;is ear ly as the late 

toward Greek religion and culture. n , ^ ^ Lat i„ op hile 

twelfth century a Greek patriarch ™ t)iat subjugation to the 
emperor Manuel I Comnenus the vie 
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Muslims would not force conversion to Islam, but “under Frankish 
rule and union with the Roman Church I may have to separate* 
myself from my God.” 10 

To many Byzantines of the last two centuries before 1453 the pros¬ 
pect of aid from the West seemed very uncertain—witness the con¬ 
stant internecine struggles of the Italian states, the Hundred Years 
War between France and England, and the intransigent papal 
attitude with respect to religious negotiation and military assistance. 
Worse, papal aid in the form of the coming of armies and numerous 
Latin clerics to their land to oppose the Turks was felt by these 
Greeks to be even more insidious, for in their view it might result not 
only in renewed political and ecclesiastical domination, but ultimate¬ 
ly in large-scale assimilation, possibly even absorption, of most of 
Byzantine culture into the Latin. 

Our fourth chronological phase (ca. 1453-1600), in large part 
post-Byzantine, witnessed the exportation of the intellectual harvest 
of the Palaeologan Renaissance by Byzantine intellectuals and paint¬ 
ers who carried it to the West in an emigration that we have termed a 
Greek diaspora. Despite the numbers of Greeks who went westward 
and the remarkable success of some dmigr^-scholars in securing pro¬ 
fessorial chairs in Latin universities, it cannot be said that any 
genuine integration of the various Greek communities established in 
the West into the mainstream of Western society took place. Even the 
Greek colony of Venice, the most significant of all, always remained 
an ethnic subculture of the Venetian. Thus the inhabitants of this 
colony were not considered to possess all the rights of Venetian citi¬ 
zens, though honorary citizenship—witness the case of Demetrius 
Cydones 11 —was sometimes bestowed upon the more noted ot the 
Greek scholars. The most significant of the Byzantine savants general¬ 
ly lived with their Italian patrons or in a university setting outside 
the Greek colony, but this was primarily for professional reasons. In 
spite of their coexistence, both peoples were aware that the Giecks 
were not fully accepted by the host society, certainly not into tlu 
stratum of the latter’s power elite. 12 

Given the Western reception of important aspects of the Pal* u i 
logan intellectual Renaissance, the chief cultural beneficiary in (l j’ • 
our fourth and last chronological period, was again the VV est. but 1 
is not to diminish the significance of the growth of Western <■ n ' 
tion, which by now had developed an even more remarkable ^ 
tivity of its own. Indeed, the principal institutions or monunu nt 
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Western medieval civilization at its height earlier in l - 
century-for example, parliaments, Gothic cathedrals cern'T^ 

feudalism, and universities—owed little or nothing to R ’ ntrallzed 

*»' without the later contacts of the Italian humanist, J h h 
intellectual ttaigrfs from the Byzantine East, the development of the 
Italian Renaissance, certainly in Quattrocento Florence, would have 
taken another course. 

As for the converse question, Latin cultural influence on the Greek 
East did, as has been shown (in chap. 4 especially), pervade certain 
aspects of Byzantine thought during the thirteenth to fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. Yet neither Western theology nor philosophy was able, organi¬ 
cally, to penetrate Byzantine thought: the core of Byzantine culture 
remained entirely Greek. Thus, in this most crucial encounter in the 
Greek homeland, despite virtual Western saturation of Byzantine 
society, Greek culture proved itself the stronger. 13 In the long run the 
only near-permanent inroads made into Greek culture were in the 
areas of Venetian-dominated Crete and the Ionian isles. 14 And with 
the Turkish conquest of Crete in 1689, it too reverted to traditional 
Greek patterns of life and thought. 

Having briefly summarized the principal characteristics of each 
chronological period, what conclusions may be drawn with respect to 
the three modes, or tripartite typology, of cultural influence suggeste 
in the Prologue?* I must at once emphasize, as should have been 
apparent in some of the chapters, that these various mo es o ac 
culturation do not necessarily coincide with any particu <■ 
logical order. Nor, in fact, are they mutually exclusive tu ° 0 n 
modes sometimes coexisted, if in different strata o reflects 

extreme case, our third chronological perio ( frnntaticmo ftwo 
not only the third mode of cultural interaction c on ^ cer tain 

advanced societies—but also the first mo e ’ lesiast j ca i “hegem- 
aspects of increasing political, economic, an ^ Qther (Greek). 
0n y” (dominance) of one society (La in) - n t j ie variety of 

Moreover, as already noted, this thir pe at least t wo 

responses elicited to the challenge o t k 

elements by the other; (2) 

‘O Dominance of one culture with assimilation °^“” and ( 3 ) confrontation^^ 
arn algamation producing a new type of cultural .totalization movements 

Rurally advanced societies. “Nativuhc reacno ^ 
a Y result as responses to any or all three 
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important and differing social phenomena—a “nativistic reaction” 
on the part of the large, vigorously dissenting segment of the common 
people, monks, and lower clergy, and many of the middle class, and 
also “revitalization movements” on the part of the higher classes, 
especially among the intellectual elite. While the lower classes blind- 
ly rejected the Western religious and cultural challenge, the reaction 
of the upper, more sophisticated strata was a seeking somehow to 
come to terms with it without sacrificing what each group considered 
fundamental to its religious and cultural values. 

The best example of our first mode or type of acculturation, the 
dominance over or strong influence of one society or culture upon 
another, is found in the first chronological period (330-1096) when, 
after initial parity, an increasing cultural lag occurred in the West. 
But as we have seen, this dominance was not uniform, for Byzantine 
influence was then exercised only piecemeal—by infiltration, so to 
speak. At this time the “contact situations” between the two socie¬ 
ties were rarely of a prolonged nature, but were rather sporadic and 
were exercised largely through individuals (merchants, mercenaries, 
pilgrims, ambassadors, or even wandering scholars). It should not be 
forgotten that in the earlier centuries Western society was simply not 
ready to accept the more sophisticated ideas and practices of the 
East. However, when later the Westerners were in a position to 
understand Byzantine cultural phenomena, they generally absorbed 
them with little resistance. One reason for the ease of Western re 
ceptivity, given the pervasive influence of religion in this age, ^ as 
that until 1054 the churches, despite an occasional quarrel (most 
notably that known as the “Photian schism” of the later ninth ( ^ 
tury) 15 were still in communion, and therefore other aspects o 
had not yet been unduly affected by religious enmity. 

Our second mode of acculturation, that of the amalgamation^ 
fusion of cultures to produce a new kind of cultural synthesis, 
not seem to be identifiable in any really clear form. Something a ^ 
to it, however, may perhaps be distinguished in our fourth c 110111 Q 
gical period (before 1453 to 1600), in the interaction ol 
cultures taking place on Western soil. At that time, as a resu t c ^ 
Greek diaspora (and the fact that no “ethnic” or religious thn ‘^ lt ^ 
posed to Western culture), Byzantine scholars made a criK J a ^ 
tribution to the development of the Italian Renaissance in 1 u . ^ 
of the original texts of classical Greek authors and Byzantin^ ^ ^ 

pretations thereof—recall our emphasis on Byzantium s 
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a cultural filter from antiquity. This Byzantine 
instrumental in producing not a truly new synthesi^.* 1011 Was 
in g of the principal components of Western h, • Ut a restructu r- 
the orientation of Italian, in particular Florentine'T' ^ * " >Ult ’ 
shifted from a purely Latin rhetorical movement in it’s eaX^to 
a movement primarily emphasizing Greek philosophy and literal e 
(see chap. 13). 16 This new orientation had no little effect on the 
development of the Renaissance in northern Europe as well None 
theless, no complete cultural fusion ever seems to have taken place 
between the Byzantine and Latin societies, except, as we have noted 
in seventeenth-century Crete, where a kind of hybrid Cretan-Vene- 
tian cultural synthesis did for a time emerge. 17 

But it is our third mode of acculturation, neglected by historians 
and sociologists a like, that requires the most clarification and ampli¬ 
fication—the encounter of two major, more-or-less equally advanced, 
cultural traditions, a phenomenon manifested especially in our third 
chronological period. In this third period (1261-1453), when the 
West first sought to reconquer Constantinople from the Byzantines 
and then, beginning in the mid-fourteenth century, rather to “save” 
it from the Turks, most Greeks could never be convinced of the gen¬ 
uineness of Western concern for their welfare. 18 Because the Byzan¬ 
tines were now much weaker politically and militarily than the 
Latins—on the defensive with their backs to the wall- they felt that 
Western culture, now seemingly more dynamic theologically and 
superior technologically to that of the East, posed a more ominous 
threat to the existence of Greek culture than ever before. This feeling 
was confirmed by repeated Western proposals to convert the Byzan¬ 
tines to “Catholicism” by means of educating large groups of young 
Greek boys not only in the Latin faith but in Latin letters and Latin 

customs. 

It was precisely this kind of penetration, the most ef cc ti 
as many Greeks sensed—of cultural transformation, ^ ^ 

zantines above all feared. 19 Indeed, it may be saic t *^ evs [ on WO uld 
Greeks believed, or intuitively felt, that religiou ^ to a ad _ 
lead not only to ecclesiastical and political o m ma ^ confla _ 

U .al Process of “cultural” Latmization as we ^ ^ remar k G f one 

don in the Greek mind of faith and cu u nQt acce pt the 

Greek prelate at the Council of Florence - after t hc Council of 
Moque and be Latinized.” 20 And earliei in ’ m neror returned to 
Lyons, when the several legates ol the 
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Constantinople, it was (and this deserves repetition) the Constant] 
nopolitan rabble, the lowest stratum of society, that articulated thj 
underlying anxiety of the Greeks by shouting, “Effrangepses!” 
(“You have become a Frank!”—in other words, by changing y 0ur 
religion you have changed your culture and “nation”). One might 
take note also of the story told by Syropoulos, the “nationalistic ” 
rabidly antiunionist Greek historian of the Council of Florence who 
seems best to expose the inner feelings of most of his countrymen. 
Thus he tells of the Greek parish priest who was accused by his Greek 
parishioners of “becoming pro-Latin” (“ Latinizon ”) because, after 
the signing of union at the council, he had concelebrated with the 
Greek prounionist patriarch, Metrophanes. 21 It was, then, this 
mixed but largely lower-class group of Byzantine society (including 
of course the monks) which clung most tenaciously to the traditional 
orthodox forms of liturgical worship. 

In contrast to the more numerous, ignorant, lower classes, 
almost totally caught up in the “nativistic reaction,” the upper, 
educated classes responded in a variety of ways, depending primarily 
on which threat they considered to be more serious for the preserva¬ 
tion of their ethnic and cultural identity. One upper-class group 
opposed religious union under any circumstances, preferring, like 
some among the lower classes, a Turkish conquest to religious and 
cultural capitulation to the hated Latins. Another group, more 
politically sophisticated, favored ecclesiastical union with Rome for 
the sake of political expediency —that is, it supported application of 
the concept of economia to church affairs (see especially chaps. 2 and 
8) in order to preserve the life of the state. 

Still a third, very important upper-class segment of the intellectual 
elite, while strongly opposing religious union, drew its inspiration not 
only from reaffirmation of the roots of the Greek church but, notably, 
also reemphasis on, and more intensive and systematic study of, 
ancient Greek literature, philosophy, and even science. This reaching 
back to Byzantium’s past roots in ancient Greek culture, the works o 
which were now in the Palaeologan Renaissance used in a mo |( 
creative manner than before, allows us to call this group, in modern 
terminology, a “revitalization movement.” 

Finally, a fourth (the smallest) group, also of the intellectual elm, 
saw considerable virtue even in Latin culture and Western forms o 
worship, thereby going beyond supporting religious union s,I1 ’f ' 
for political reasons. This group, unafraid of union, was abl< 
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Latin culture, especi- 
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perceive clearly in certain aspects of medieval 
ally in Thomistic theology and philosophy its r . ’’ 

roots. So impressed were they by what thev , Aristote ban 

constructive Western use of Greek classical leami!^ this more 
what seemed the more static, traditional Byzantine t C ° mpared t0 
this ancient Greek legacy, that many of the group e,p„„? d "utb 
faith from genuine religious and intellectual conviction 
Of all the upper-class intellectual groups mentioned; th<*e eharac 
terised by anti-Latin feeling sometimes (though not always) supported 
the Hesychast movement, the ascetic, contemplative practices of 
which often came to be identified with a sense of Greek ethnicity or 
“nationalism”—a feeling exacerbated, perhaps, by the West’s out-of- 
hand rejection of Hesychasm and Palamism as doctrinally innovative 
and therefore heretical. Other Greek anti-Latin intellectuals, how- 
ever, vigorously opposed the views of Hesychasm as not being con¬ 
sistent with traditional Byzantine theology. As for the Byzantine 
Latinophile groups (drawn from the prelates and bureaucracy as 
well as a few of the upper middle class), they saw in religious union 
with Rome not only the best solution to the Turkish peril but, more 
important, were able to distinguish the classical Greek elements at 
the roots of Western Scholasticism and thus to regard it, in effect, as 
a “revitalization” of ancient Greek learning—the latter, of course, a 
very significant component of their own cultural inhci itance. 

The differing responses on the part of the various strata o 
tine society to what seemed basically an inelucta c C10ice ® 
Turkish conquest or religious and, ultimately, cu f“ ra {0 the 

by the Latins, are very difficult to categorize wi It j s f ar 

specific social classes, since in many cases views ove• 
stor to cite the names of individual 

Latin groups: for instance, the anstocrauc ^ of t he Turk 

grand duke (and supposedly said, , 22 t ^ e intransigent 

In Constantinople than the tiara of t ie p ^ probable Hesy- 
antiunionist Mark of Ephesus, who ^ as l a ter violently anti- 

chast, if not Palamite, views; the Th °"“ S . • who came from the 

unionist scholar and judge, George c triarc h under the Tur s, 
middle class and was to become ** ” ^sm). the anti ' L f, ' an " 

l be opponent of union (as well as of He Y part in the Palaeo og 
Phorus Gregoras, who played an wnP church dl S nlta,> J )lo 

intellectual Renaissance; and, finely. of Latin culture who 


sarion, a leading pro 


'unionist and admirci 
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held the archbishopric of Nicaea. 23 Although class distinctions with 
respect to these various views were often unclear, it may be said i n 
general that virtually all sectors of the Byzantine populace belonged 
to one or the other of two major camps—those who because of ap¬ 
prehension over Latinization and loss of “national” identity feared 
the Latins more and the Turks less, and those (this camp was far 
smaller) who feared the barbaric Turks more and the culturally 
kindred Latins less. 

With the Byzantine social and political structure breaking down, it 
is certain that Byzantines of widely different classes shared the view 
that their best hope for survival as a people lay in the careful and 
meticulous preservation of the traditional Greek religion and culture. 
The growing hostility between East and West, nurtured for long cen¬ 
turies and exploding into the open in 1204, had become too deep to 
be overcome even in so fatal a crisis for Christendom as the imminent 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople. By the last two centuries of 
Byzantium’s existence, the vast majority of Greeks had in fact become 
almost paranoid about even the symbol of things Latin. And this 
near-paranoia seems in the final analysis to have been based on the 
fear—perhaps subconscious, perhaps in part even irrational— 
ultimately of complete or nearly complete cultural absorption. To 
put it in modern terms, what the Byzantines seemed most appre¬ 
hensive about was the imminent possibility of the disappearance, 
through “assimilation,” of an identifiable Greek culture which 
could guarantee continuity of life and a distinct historical existence .- 4 
And yet a few learned—one might venture to say enlightened— 
Greeks, such as the Latinophiles Grand Logothete Demetrius 
Cydones and later John Bessarion, were able to rise above the p ie ' 
judices of centuries, to separate their ethnic feelings as “Greeks’ fr° nl 
their religious convictions, and to accept what they envisioned as 
being the higher ideal of a larger, ecumenical community of Christen 
dom in preference to what they considered the narrower view of tin 11 
coreligionists. 25 But let the reader judge who was right, the adamant 
Byzantine antiunionist, Mark of Ephesus who, at the Council 0 
Florence, rejected the jilioque on doctrinal grounds and probabh 
the implicit conviction that it would ultimately lead to cultund 
well as religious “Latinization,’ J or his Byzantine opponent, 1 
irenic prounionist Bessarion, who believed that, while accept 
papal supremacy, his people could nonetheless maintain inu< 1 1 ^ 

revered Byzantine religious tradition and the legacy inherited 
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their ancient forebears-Hellenic culture 26 0n 
contemporary of Bessarion, the post-Byza„ti„ e „ F IT'T' 
nucas, was quite definite regarding the relative : ” Deme,riu! 
two elements, affirming that the Byzantine theologiST“ °r ' he 
the Orthodox Church Fathers was of a higher order fr ° m 

than their intellectual inheritance from the ancient Greek s T B "“i, Ce 
it should be observed, was a scholar of the diaspora living a/J ,1453 
in the West. 

The views of Bessarion are frequently misunderstood today It is 
not, as many modern historians put it, that he was genuinely “pro- 
Latin” (the word Latinophron means “of Latin mind”) and therefore 
anti-Greek. Rather, he believed that coexistence, even an amalgama¬ 
tion of cultures, was possible and that it was not necessary for one 
culture to obliterate the other. Indeed, shortly before Constantin¬ 
ople’s fall in 1453, he, like his teacher, the Neoplatonist philosopher 
Gemistos Pletho, impressed by the advances in Latin technology and 
social organization, proposed that in order to revivify the remnants 
of the Byzantine state (in particular the Peloponnesus) young Greeks 
should be sent to the West to learn such useful industrial techniques 
as ironworking and shipbuilding. 28 Still Bessarion always continued 
to emphasize the significance of the Greek inheritance fiom both the 

ancients and the Greek Fathers. . . 

By the time the interaction of the two societies in the 1 c e g 
and the Renaissance came effectively to an end about 
Greek letters had been successfully diffused thioug K,u * Western 
entire Western world. And in this laSt "^^^^’s^reativity, the 
reception of classical Greek learning * ^ their homeland, played 

intellectual Byzantine exiles, though many va i ua ble Greco- 

the major role. 29 It was a fitting climax ° a v j rtua lly unbroken 
Byzantine contributions to Western thoug i ,, - ecemea l” Byzantine 
process of acculturation extending from t j n our lengthy fi rst 

contact with and filtering into Western cu and cultural 

chronological phase, through the G *‘ cc °‘ d and third periods, to 
collisions and mutual borrowings of the influence on the Italian 
the more immediate and intensive Y z f 

Renaissance in the fourth and final peri ^ estern culture 1 

For now, to the medieval synthesis of^ domesticated ^ 

Christianity, Latin learning, an perhaps the i k 

"»nic element — there was at lastj> of a"®" 1 

“onal influence of all, virtually ent. 




















learning in the original language. What served as the capstone 
this entire phenomenon, as the concluding step in the long proems ^ 
cultural interaction- despite long-ingrained Western suspicion ^ 
the Byzantine church—was the reception and printing, by “Chris 
tian humanists” of the Western Renaissance, not only of the seminal 
Eastern Church Fathers but even of some of the later Byzantine 
theological and mystical writings as well (see chap. 14). 

What is truly ironic is that by 1600 a reversal of cultural roles had 
taken place. It was now the Greeks who, under the oppressive and 
stultifying Turkish occupation, had declined in civilization and were 
suffering from a cultural lag. Indeed, as we have seen, after 1453 
Greece gradually became a cultural wasteland. Already in 1455 this 
was foreseen by Bessarion himself, when in his commission to his 
protege, the Byzantine humanist Michael Apostolis, to gather up 
Greek manuscripts, he stated, not without prescience, that he felt it 
his duty to preserve the ancient heritage for the benefit not of himself 
but of future generations of Greeks, “who, otherwise, would differ in 
no way from barbarians and slaves.” For, with the Turkish oppres¬ 
sion in Greece and the closing of virtually all schools (with the excep¬ 
tion of a few serving the patriarch), most Greek intellectuals were 
abandoning the East and bringing their learning to the West. As we 
have already observed in chapter 9, it was these very Greek exiles of 
the diaspora who would later play a significant (and hitherto un¬ 
appreciated) role in the resurrection of the modern Greek nation. 30 

I realize that the tripartite typology of modes of acculturation as 
set forth in this book will not please all sociologists, especially those 
who are “terminologically” oriented. The most recent sociological 
research seems, rather, to point to theories of pluralism, that is, to the 
use of many typologies to explain sociocultural phenomena. 31 Xe\ ti¬ 
theless, while recognizing that what has been presented here con^ 
stitutes only one possible macroscopic typology of acculturation, 
hope that cultural historians and sociologists alike will find S0I1U 
value in the combination of chronology and* modes of cultuial n ^ 
fluence which the Prologue and Epilogue have offered as a frann 
for the chapters explaining the long and complex interaction be tul 
the “sibling” Byzantine and Latin worlds. For, as is st *^ 1 { | i( . 
realized, it was the melding of the Germano-Latin, Christian s> 11 ^ 

sis on the one hand, together with ancient Greek learning (A s l 
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served and transmitted by Byzantium) and strains of Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox religious creativity and tradition on the other, that constituted 
two of the primary components in the formative period of what 
came to be called “modern Western civilization .” 32 









Appendix: 



Latin Text of Chalcondyles’ Discourses 


Folio l v Iste Grecus fuit Demetrius Atheniensis qui publice padue 
primo Erothimata deinde Hesiodum nobis exposuit. 

Marsilius Ficinus in prohemio operum platonis de isto Demetrio 
mencionem facit eo modo. 

Ne forte putes amice lector tantum opus editum temere, scito cum iam 
composuissem antequam ederem me censores huic operi pulures ad- 
hibuisse Demetrium Atheniensem non minus philosophia et eloquio quam 
genere Athicum Georgium Antonium, Joanem Baptistam, Florentines 
viros latine lingue greceque peritissimos etc. 

Folio 2 r Oratio Greci, viri clarissimi habita in principio sue lecture: 
Anno domino mcccclxiii Padue Preambulum. 

Et si ego de studiis litterarum Grecarum orationem neque rei dignitate 
neque auribus vestris dignam, Magnifice Rector, doctores celeberrimi 
ceterique viri eruditissimi, non me videam habere posse cum magnitudine 
rei tumque ego parum admodum in huiuscemodi rebus exercitatus, parvo 
preterea ingenio et doctrina modica vobis doctissimis sapientissimisque 
viris nullo pacto satisfacere possem. Tamen quia rei novitas ac potissimum 
principiorum consuetudo hoc efflagitare videntur pingui (ut aiunt) 
Minerva hanc provinciam aggressus sum. Vos vero humanissimi ac 
sapientissimi viri cum in omnibus summan humanitatem atque man- 
suetudinem gerere consuevistis eandem ipsam vel mihi nullam homini 
novo et in litteris latinis mediocriter erudito prestare propicioque et ylari 
fronte meum 

Folio 2 V audire/ sermonem velitis. Gum igitur ab illustrissimo ac 
inclito venetorum dominio rogatu Reverendissimi domini 
mei Cardinalis sedisque Apostolici legati de latere favorequt 
et auxilio magnifici Rectoris et egregiorum scolarium, ut ergo 
litteras Grecas publice legerem constitutus sum, idcirco 
quantum utilitatis ornamenti perfectionisque studia li { ' 
terarum latinis afferant quantumque illustraverint et ^ 
lustrent, non ab re aliquid dicere visum est. 

Aliud preambulum eiusdem Greci anno sequenti, videlicet m ccc . c - 
lxiiii in studio paduano. 
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la tin text of chalcondyles’ discourses 

Hodiernum diem mihi iocundissimum simul et I ^ 

Iocundissimum quidem quod frequencia tant rrendu m esse existimo. 
doctissimorumque mee orationi interesse dignat' r‘ r ° rum clar issimoru m 
modo auribus vestris digna grataque fuerit ‘ . Q ' Ue si quo q u ° 

suavius ac magis optabile esse profecto duxe’roH m ‘ h ‘ feUcius ’ nihil 
ego tam parvo ingenio doctrina modica tamque ten° rrendUm Ver ° quod 
meaapud viros ubique terrarum ingeniis sacirnri-, Ct eX ‘ gUa eloc l encia 
Folio 3r eloquen/ tia celeberrimos ^S^ m ****« 

habiturus. Quis esset vel adeo eloque J ad ““ 
penciaque valens, qui in conspectu vestro omni gravitate ac 
saptencta referto non obstupesceret, horreret hesitaretoue 
Verum cum ego ammadverto vestram scienciam humanitatem 
et mansuetudmem erga omnes, hand dubitavi quod etiam 
in homine novo ac poenitus inconsueto parumque admodum in 
huiuscemodi rebus exercitato et litteris Iatinis ne mediocriter 
erudito propicios vos prebueritis et benignos, tametsi sermo 
meus exilis nec dignus neque rei dignitate de qua aliqua 
dicere 1 animus est neque sapientia fuerit. Cum igitur ego ab 
illustrissimo et inclito dominio venetorum rogatu Reveren- 
dissimi domini mei Cardinalis et legati de latere favoreque 
auxilio voluntate et consensu insignis rectoris et egregiorum 
scolarium ut litteras grecas legerem publice constitutus 
sum, quantum utilitatis ornamenti perfeccionisque afferent 
quantumque litterarum grecarum studia latinarum lit- 
terarum illustraverunt illustrantque, non ab re dicere aliquid 
visum est. Quare velim, magnifici ac humamssimi viri, 
parumper animum 2 hue animadvertetis benignoque fionte 
Folio 3 V ac hilarique pro consuetudine vestra sermonem/ meum 

audire velitis. . . , • llt _ 

Incipit oratio Greci insignis habita in principio cctuic 

gymnasio Patavino. ar tium a 

Nemini credo vestrum esse ignotum omne genm i arcium greC os 
grecis latinos accepisse et cum auctores °mmum ^ ab ipsis in fimis 
et ipsa nomina artibus indicta greca fuisse sis oratorie artis ac 

mcipiam et ipsorum elementorum et gramma ^ rnedic i ne ac ipsius 

hystorie logice mathematicorum philosop ie jg nora t eos in- 

denique divine science, quis idem me J° cr acce p ta ipsos meliora 

ventores fuisse, aut omina aut aliqua ex 1 Q u j a deo in omni 

Perfectioraque reddidisse, at 4 postea atinis ^ te mpcstate qua florebant 
genere virtutis doctrinaque viguere ut neriul ungU em sequuti usque ad 
>n nulla re cessisse compertum est. ^ OS . a . gse ce tcris gentibus tam m ormu 
*psa litterarum elementa merito antece : st imantur. 

genere doctrine quam etiam in re rrn i < et Q mncs artes ab ( 1 

Folio 4 r Cum itaque et studia litterarum e 















Folio 4 V 


Folio 5 r 


App ENDi X 

cepissent 5 auctoresque ipsos sequuntur, nemo inficias ib u 
quin studia litterarum grecarum plurimum fructus latinis in 
omni genere doctrine afferant. Et enim ut de iis in primis 
quae ad grammaticam attinent aliquid dicam, cum gram- 
matica latina grece coniunctaest et ab ipsa dependerevidetur 
quomodo quisquam cognitionem plenam eius habere puta- 
verit nisi litteras grecas noverit Neque enim derivacionem 
complurium vocabulorum et significatus proprios neque 
declinacionem multorum nominum quantitatesque sil- 
labarum scire aut denique recte ac eleganter loqui voluerit, 6 si 
eas ignoraret. Nec recte ut puto dici posset quod non nulli 
auctores latini aliqua documenta his rebus tradidissent, id 
circo non opus esset litteris grecis. Nam et illi ita de his loqu- 
untur ut discentes cognitionem earum habeant, non ut 
prorsus ignorent. Ad hoc nequaquam ita perfecte ex his qui 
admodum tetigerint eo sicut ex ipso fonte (ut ita dicam) 
dicere possent, veluti si aliquis sitim suam explere cupiens non 
stagnum pocius quam fontem peteret neque exuriens 7 belaria 
pro cibis solidis habere mallet. Pariter quoque dicendum 
censeo / 

de his que ad poetas atque artem oratoriam et omne genus 
dicendi spectare videantur, cum neque poema neque 
oracionem sine nominibus atque recta loquucione figum 
coloribus argumentisque aliquis confici posse existimaret. 
Cumque ars utriusque abunde et copiose ab his tradita et in 
eorum poematibus ac orationibus ac hystoriis quam plou 
perfecteque digesta sit, confirmant sentenciam meam vetcres 
auctores latini tarn poete quam oratores et qui historian 
conscripsere. Quorum nullum ignarum litterarum grecaiur 
fuisse constat. Quin complures eorum adeo bene plenequc t 
venerasse, ut dubium esset an litteras grecas vel latinas me 1 
scirent. Fertur M. Ciceronem in grecia optime grece 01 a 
et inscriptis suis ipsemet fatetur greca latinis sempe^^ 
utilitatem suam coniunxisse. Nullamque differentiani ^ 
cognicionem lingue 8 latine et grece facere, quema m ^ 
vos me longe melius hec scire potestis. Brutumqm 
graece scriptas elegantissime gravissimas sentenciosissn^^^ 
posteris rcliquissc constat. Favorinum preterca vnum 
ut Philostratus in libro suo quem de vitis sophistaru 
egregium oratorem extitissc ' long 11111 

tcstatur,multos adeo alios,/ quorum nomina recent \ ^ sS(V 

esset, peritos® admodum litterarum graecarum v u n1 , 

Non igitur illi viri doctiisimi tantam operam bus 
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Folio 5 V 
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pendissent, nisi magnum fructum inde posse, capere sese existi 
massent magnoque adiumento et ornamento eas littera 
suisque openbus esse perspicerem. Ut etiam ex sententia Ora.ii 
poete gravtssimi atque optimi aperte animadverti potest 
qui S1C de § raecis loquitur. “Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit 
ore rotundo musa loqui ”10 Et alibi hortando latinos ad haec 
studia admonet: “Vos exemplaria greca nocturna versate manu, 
versate diurna.”u Quid dicam de ipsa philosophia in qua et si 
nullum alium ex hiis studiis fructum aliquis capere posset, 12 
tamen ob ipsos textus Aristotelis qui in latinam linguam satis 
male inepteque conversi sunt, ut eos plenius rectiusque in- 
telligerent, in proprio fonte philosophic potissimum in- 
cumbentes has litteras discere debent. Omitto dicere quantum 
etiam succi et fructus in hac philosophia copiose ex aliis 
voluminibus grecis capere quantumve melius pleniusque 
sentencias aliorum philosophorum atque opiniones ex ipsis 
grecis autoribus intelligere possent. Quas modo veluti sub 
umbra videre tenebre videntur. 13 Itidem de medicina et 
Folio 5 V astrologia ceterisque artibus dicere possem, quum/ et 
omnium istarum 14 auctores greci fuisse asserantcumque plura 
ut arbitror in hiisce scientiis sint, que nisi quis has litteras 
teneat hadud facile intelligere posset. Quare egregii et erud.ti 
adolescentes qui virtutibus liberalibusque artibus operam 
impensius datis, exemplis veterum auctorum vestrorum 
multisque rationibus ducti velitis cunct.s vmbus his m- 
cumbere litteris fructumque ex his iocundum animurn 
to con,.qui, quod » P™P» 
fe.ri.is, scncielis profe.o m. rc. l. v.sh,- bi , 

post hec (ni fallor) magis poemtebtt tncoep 9 
quod tardiuscule has litteras discere mcepe^ ^ N. P^^ 
magnam difficultatem, ut orte exis 1 ’ c[ p rop i n quita- 

habebitis, cum haud parvam con ° r ‘ Q uas e tsi difficiles 
tern cum litteris proter spem 

cognitu quoqo modo aliquis u aben de 15 nullum laborem aut 
fructus et utilitatis ex hns Illu d presertim con- 

aliquant arduitatem vita re ^ utis liquid habens sine 
siderantes quod nulla res t ut e t Hes.odus a.t 

labore difficultateque compara. P 

^ r*”' , 

(»« ““'finfepfe." P“« ; "" 

quos versus sic aliquis m‘e P 
superi junxerc sudorem. 
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Folio 6 r Quis simul et vitium quamquam sibi sumere potest.” Ego 
vero qui vos his litteris deo dante instructurus sum, etsi non 
cognosco me earn habere doctrinam, ut aiciora ac magis 
ardua vos doceam, tamen omnibus viribus evitar in hiis 
principiis gramatice et in poetis ac oratoribus vobis satis- 
facere, viamque quoad possum breviorem melioremque in 
adipiscendis his litteris patefacere, denique omnem meam 
operam ac studium prestiturum me in hiis vobis polliceor. 
Superest ut animum vestrum hiis studiis intendatis solercia- 
que vestra ac vigilancia me prompciorem alacrioremque in 
docendo vos efficiatis. De hac autem lectura que denuo 17 
huic celebri universitati adiuncta est ad honorem amplifica- 
cionem utilitamque eius vos et ego una ingentes in primis ac 
immortales 18 gracias illustrissimo et inclito dominio vene- 
torum, Quod sua liberalitate de hac lectura rogatum facile 
concesserat habere debemus. Deinde Reverendissimo domino 
Cardinali ac Patriarche 19 Constantinopolitano sedisque 
apostolice legato de latere et meosingularrissimo domino. Qui 
cum doctissimus in utraque lingua atque sapientissimus sit 
intelligatque quantum fructus hec littere afferant exibeant 20 
pariant quam primum voluntatem universitatis accepit 
Folio 6 V omni mora sublata haud quaquam rogare Illustrissimum do¬ 
minium ac simul impetrare ncglcxit, quod deus omnipotens 
una cum ipso incolume 21 atque fortunatum 22 semper con- 
servet 23 cum ob eorum in se observacionem et pietatem, turn 
ob optimam voluntatem et animum quern gerunt ad vers us 
teterrimos immanissimos atque impios barbaros thurcos 
fide ac utilitate omnium christianorum ac pro recuperacionc 
grecie misere quae crudelissime ab illis subacta oppressaqiu 
supplex auxilium implorat omnium christianorum et max mu 
latinorum abhiisque hanc remuneracionem exposcit. b 1 
quemadmodum 24 ipsa omnes res suas preciosissimas utqiu 
prestantissimas liberaliter et absque aliqua parsimotnu us 
erogaverat suaque manu ac virtute armoruni Italian! oluu 
a Gothis oppressam in suum statum restitucrat. lta 1111111 
iacentem atque afflictam 25 elevarc ct armis a manibus bat 
barorum liberarc velint. Quod potissimum scsc mipeii.t 
turam 28 ab illustrissimo venctorum dominio pei 1 utl 
potenciam et voluntatem sanctissimam ct piissimaiu ab 
fidclibus liberata Deo propicio cl auxihaute et inprisi'itu ^ 
statum redacta immortales ei gracias pro tali beta ,l 
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perpetuo aget, idque non secus ad salutem suam 
existimabu ac:illi« qui a maleut 33 ininfernoDan J^hrist! 

um P ro Sua llberatlone m infernum descendisse viderant 
Folio 7r Hec in conspectu verstri pro parvitate doctrine/ ingenii mei 

dixisse volui, non u t 30 vos deceam aut quia vos haec ignorare 
existimo, sed ut consuetudinem in huiuscemodi principiis 
servare, 31 meumque officium ad haec studia iuvenes hortandi 
haud pretermisisse viderer. Vos vero etsi ego nihil dignum 
neque expectatione neque dignitate vestra fecerim, tamen pro 
humanitate ac consuetudine vestra veniam dabitis mihi qui 
variis casibus ac infortuniis agitatus neque mediocrem quidem 
doctrinam adeptus sum neque, si vel longe maiorem doctri- 
nam magisque ingenium valens 32 haberem, existimarem me 
unquam tantis viris satisfacere posse. Graciasque quas possum 
vobis quod me adeo benigne ac perhumane viri tante sapien- 
cie ac dignitatis audire volueritis. 

Finis Orationis prime viri prestantissimi Greci. 

Folio 7 V Oratio Secunda Greci Initio Studii habita Padue. Anno 
domini die x Novembris mcccclxxiiii 33 
Vellem Magnifice Rector, Doctores celeberrimi ceterique viri ornatis- 
simi, ut mihi ingenii vires essent eaque doctrina simul et eloquencia, ut 
aliqua de litterarum grecarum studiis, que hiis congrua, vestra vero ex- 
pectacione digna essent dicere possem hoc enim modo et eorum digmtas 
studiorum atque utilitas satis explanari posset et sapientiis \csti is quo am 
modo satisfactum putarem. Sed cum exile ingenium, exiguam octrirn 
tenuem admodum eloquenciam in me esse perspiciam, vercor .... 
cendo vobis viris gravissimis ac in eius 34 scientiarum g eil ^ re P^ 1 
ineptus esse videar, ut ne deterius quam rei causa postu e ic 
cum considero quam vos humanos quamque bemgnos omn^ushed r 
solitis prebere consuevistis, quod tantum benigmtatis 
quantum et ingenium et facultas cuiusque exposcere videtur. 

ego humanitate Hirenda de hiis/studiis 

Folio 8' vestra, non mea eruditione, a “j in hiis principiis longo 
censui, cum presertim C " pprobatam vel me sequi opor- 

V litterarum grecarum studia 
* humano fuissc 


iam tempore observatam ' 

teat. Ut igitur hie mitium faciam, nen 

rne utilitati et ornament© in P imbu tum ignorare 

. _1 tterarum discipim* _ 


magne 


neminemque aliqua litterarum ^ ^ u e rudis liberalium 

existimo. Quis enim esset tam e ^ ma xime apud graccos 
artium qui omne 35 scientiaru jsj arn qU i au ctores om- 

viguisse et excultum tuisse n tores fuere? Quantique cos 
nium ferme scientiarum ^que cultor« pr0 se- 

omnes terrarum nationes fac.ant, qua 
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Folio 8 v 


Folio & 


Ap PENoi x 

quantur facile quisque animadvertere potest. Que nisi36 ^ 
hiis litteris eruditi fuissent, numquam (ni fallor) perfeccionern 
scientiarum attigisse valuissent, quippe ubi in hiis litteris 
fundamenta et principia scientiarum omnium iacta eaqu * 
discussa ac digesta poenitus sint. Quanto homines doctiores 
peritioresque in hiis scienciis erant, tanto magis harum studio 
litterarum flagrabant. Quod quidem Romani qui non minus 
forte in liberalibus artibus quam in armis superiori tempore 
claruere plane demonstrant. Nam hii omnes ferme non 
minus linguam propram quam grecam callebant affectusque 
animi ac rerum 

vim et naturam grecis nominibus magis quam latinis 
aptius exprimere malebant. Volumina enim pene omnium 
dignissimorum auctorum dictionibus atque sententiis grecis 
referta hoc indicare nemo 37 ut puto animum advertens 
ambigeret, nec solum hunc fructum ex litteris grecis 
consequi posse, verum etiam pleniorem cognicionem 
proprie lingue 38 inde habere perspexerunt, cum latinam 
eloquucionem ex greca originem traxisse eamque veluti 
parentem habuisse nullus 39 illorum inscius esset. Quid dicam 
de viris in quavis facultate peritis, qui aliquid in sua quisque 
arte componere atque in lucem producere vellent? Quantum 
fructum quantamve ubertatem a fontibus grecorum, ut divus 
Cicero clamat, haurire possent. Que quidem cum unusquis- 
que animo revolvere possit exemplaque tarn dignissima 
illorum clarorum priscorum pre oculis habeamus, satis pro- 
fecto admirari nequeo, cur tanta ignavia tantaque desidia 
hii omnes obstiti sunt, ut harum litterarum studia poenitus 
ne £lig an t- Quod si indocti imperitique litterarum bonaruin 
facerent nec artibus liberalibus delectarentur aut ingenium 
extollere nollent, non utique mirum videretur. Huiusmodi 
namque homines haud facile adherere litterarum studiis 
amant. Quin eis cuncta studia oneri maximo esse videntur, 
nec ea secus abhorrent 

ac frenesi capti peritos medicos aut quoscumque alios su<- 
saluti consulcre volentes. Sed cum homines eruditos atqia 
doctos hoc facere video, in admirationcm sane maxi man 1 
ducor. Nam per deos immortales cum haec littero tl 
cognitioncm et fincm (?) pleniorem ac 40 ccrtc firmioo 111 
ct fructum in omnibus scientiis non mcdiocrem alb ,,< 
possint, addc etiam ornamentum et copiam ct plurium > (11,1,1 
atque hystoriarum, quid est quod ab hiis studiis amoved 
faciat ? Scilicet 41 labor ne et rci diflicultas, an loeoruin max’ 
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•hqu.d bo„ U „ v„ u„„ que « propt „ h 

”'1'- N “ »'”> exempli, ,„ m J" 

orum ,c clanssimorum mo™,, « cemuiu ' 

,u.m greco,, ad hoc incit.ri« debcmua, dhccadi 
null 0 labore - null ° pertculo perterriti totum pene peragraver- 
unt orbem. Romani etiam qui terre marisque domini extitere 
docti preterea domique ludis omnium ferme scientiarum 
existentibus suos liberos Athenas mittere consueverunt. 
Vos vero qui non magnum laborem, neque longam pereg- 
laijjj rinationem horum causa studiorum subire opus sit, adhuc 

omjg. arripere negligitis, adhuc hesitatis? Barbaris hec ignavia, 

barbaris inquam omnium bonarum artium inexpertis hec 
inertiam permittatur. 45 Nec mihi velim hoc arroganter 
Folio 9® dictum aut/ de me ipso haec dicere me existimaretis. Non 
enim tantam mihi arrogo provinciam nec adeo elatus sum ut 
me ipsum aliquantulum non cognoscere valeam. Sed hec 
ideo dixi ut ostenderem illos priscos ac pene divinos viros 
nullum laborem, nullum tarn longissimum intervallum 
locorum virtutis causa declinasse. Nos tantum distare ab illis 
videmur, ut que illi procul a suis patriis posita atque inventa 
omnibus viribus enixi sunt capere, nos interdum prope 46 
admodum locata reicere atque contemnere videmur. Nec 
preterea res ita ardua est, ut quivis his litteris incumbere 
volens brevi multum proficere non possit. Quippe que tantam 
convenientiam tantamque (ut ita dicam) necessitudinem 
cum latinis habeant, ut qui alteras sciat facilime alteras con- 
sequatur. Quod etiam multis experiencus compertum ha e- 
mus. Nam cum nonnulli viri extern! has llttera ^‘ SC ^ 
voluerunt, qui magis ab hiis alieni viden.ur, brevi admodum 
spacio temporis non parum in hiis litteris pro^e ^ Quamo 
brem vos adolescentes, qui in florentissima est.s elate, qua 

multa discre potestis, ^ ves.ris coniun- 

Foho 10r disciplmarum flagratis.agi . ve|itiSj f ruc tumque ex hiis 

gite et vestros maiores in hoc • ^ e e nim in hiis 

litteris vobis oblatum alacri vQbis libue rit semper 

tradendis 47 litteris promp 1SS " nua ntumcumquc sit ac 

invenietis, et ingemolum mt ^ T ‘ £S dcn i qu e vires intus 
doctrinam litterarum istarum certo habet ote quo 4 * 

que sint libentissime impen ere ^ brevique harum 

vos eruditos in has studns ‘ tradam. Et pro beneficio 

cognicionem forte non ™* Freitas contulit cuius consensu 

quod mihi haec prec ■ 
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et rogatu, ac intercessione serenissimi domini mei singular^, 
simi ac sapientissimi Cardinalis Niceni ab Illustrissimo ac 
munificentissimo Dominio venetorum lecturam istam obtinui 
hanc remunerationem et gratiam plenissime pro virib Us 
reddam. Tibi vero Magnifice ac humanissime Rector cui 
me ob tuas singulares virtutes tuamque precipuam doctri- 
nam 49 devinctum semper fatebor vobisque doctores sapientis¬ 
simi et reliquis in me 50 benignitatem ac et studium pro i m . 
petratione huius mee lecture viris cum virtute ac doctrina 
praeditis quas possum, non quas debeo gracias ago quod 
me tarn benigne 

Folio 10 v tamque equo ani/ mo audire dignati estis. 

TEA02 

Finiunt foeliciter Orationes Desiderii 51 viri clarissimi Greci preceptoris 
mei in studio paduano ac principio sue lecture lepidissime recitate. 

Scripsi ego Hartmannus Schedel de Nuremberga artium ac medicine 
doctor Patavinus, in primordio studii de manu prefati Greci dum initia 
litterarum grecarum edocuit. 


Laus Deo 

Notes to Appendix 

1. diceret, cod. 2. animum, cod. 3. aliter orationem meum, suprascripstl cod. 
4. malim et. 5. (accep)erint, supram cod. 6. malim posset. 7. i.e. esunens. • 
ligue cod. 9. peritis cod. 10. Horace, Ars Poetica, 323-24. H- Ibid., 268 ^6 
12. arbitraretur, in margine add. cod. 13. sine, cod., tenere, cod., vident, cod. 
istoruir, cod. 15. habunde, cod. 16. The Greek original from Hesiod is doubt 1^ 
the following line: vfjS d'dcpezfjS Idpcbra Oeol npondcpocOev eOrjnav dcOavctzoc. ^ or 
and Days, Loeb ed., 1. 289). For those unfamiliar with Greek, Schedel inserts at 1 
bottom of this page a Latin transliteration of Hesiod. 17. de novo, in margine. ^ 

20. exibent, cod. 21. incolumi s, cod. ^ 
24. liberalissime, in margine. 2-). a lCt ^ 
cod. 26. in margine, consequuturam ( lec. var. pro impetraturam). 27. iH°> 

28. vi, cod. 29. Danti, cod. 30. ut, addidi. 31. in margine, sequi (lec- iar ^^ m 
servare). 32. in margine, pollens. 33. 1464? in margine, recente manu. 64. rn ^ 
eiusmodi. 35. omnium, cod. 36. nihi. cod. 37. venio, cod. 68. lig u< - 


mortales, cod. 
fortunatis, cod. 


19. Patriarcha, cod. 
23. conservat, cod. 


36. nihi, cod. 37. venio, 

40. at, cod. 41. labor scilicet, cod. 42. virtutcque, 


cod. 

cod. 


43. 

47. 


39. nullius, cod. 

recensere, cod. 44. incitare, cod. 45. omittatur, cod. 46. prop™c^^^^^^^H 

tratradendis, cod. 48. ut, supram cod. 49. doctrinam addidi. 50. malim I 
51. Desiderii, cod. (malim Demetrii). Desiderii was added later, in another hand- 








Notes 


Notes to Prologue 

No studies, to my knowledge, have focused primarily on the nmU , L 
interaction or ••acculturation” of the Byaantine and Latin tocietie,Tough' 
the ,r long h,story of relattons. In the Prologue and Epilogue, a , cuUu ,Zn 
is taken to mean not only the interaction of the two cultures discussed but 
particularly the influence or rejection of elements or aspects of either culture 
on the part of the other, emphasizing attitudes of receptivity and repulsion 
Acculturation, for sociologists, does not refer only to culture in the narrow 
sense (art, literature, theology) but, even more importantly, is concerned 
with the general ethos or “ambience” of society. R. Linton, “The Distinctive 
Aspects of Acculturation” in D. Walker, The Emergent Native Americans 
(Boston, 1972), p. 6, gives this definition: “[Acculturation] comprehends the 
phenomena resulting when groups of individuals with different cultures come 
into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent changes in the original 
culture pattern of either or both groups.” Given the lack of sociological studies 
(so I am told by several sociologists) on two equally advanced societies (as 
the Byzantine and Western after some centuries became), I have here for¬ 
mulated my own criteria, that is, my own typology for outlining the pro¬ 
cess of Byzantine-Latin acculturation. 

Sociological works of a general nature which have been of help to me in 
one way or another are the following: W. Newman, American Pluralism: At¬ 
titudes of Minority Groups and Social Theory (New York, 1973) ; B. Malinowski 
The Dynamics ./Cultural Chang, (New Haven, 1961), wh.ch 
age„„ of cultural change ‘specially .he role■ 

Assimilation in American Life (New \ork, ’ . i rn it u ral change; 

Geerlz, .slant (New Vo* .966) “^ 00 "^ 

R. Bellah, Tokugawa Religion (G le " coe ’ ” ’ 37 i_ 8 0 which stress es- 

tion of Man and Society (New Y ork, h eunuC hs in the earlier By- 

pecially the power of the state ^ndthe^o ^ York, 1969), who 

zantine government; S. Lipset, T e ^Nichols and G. Adams, eds., American 

uses the term “nativistic reaction ; • 1 esp t } 1( - chapter by R- 

Indian: Past and Present (Waltham, ass, ’ j 76 O-1 860,” on the ac- 

Berkhofer, “Protestants, Pagans, and e 9 UCI . o]d but sti n useful works of 
culturation of the Indian to ProtestanU « mte rsuchungen ( Inns J^) 

L. Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf, SozW J Lehre . . . (Leipzig, 1907 , 
1883) and G. Ratzenhofer, Soziologic- Social Thought l New Haven- 

C.Russett, The Concept of Equilibrium mAme 1970) concentrating 

London, 1966); R. Park, Race and "^a.to^which might a.so shod 
on Blacks in America and problems of the mu 
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light on those of the Byzantine, half-breed Gasmule; W. Connolly 77 
Bias of Pluralism (New York, 1969); A. Smith, Theories of Nationalism - ] 
Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago, 1971); several works of G. von Gru’ne 
baum, including Medieval Islam: A Study in Cultural Orientation (Chicago 
1946) and his Modern Islam: The Search for Cultural Identity (Berkeley, 1969 °’ 
Socio-historical studies that have hitherto been done on Byzantium have 
primarily dealt with the following basic problems: (1) the decline and col 
lapse of central authority in the empire: see the articles of Charanis, Ostro 
gorsky, and Diehl included in S. Eisenstadt, The Decline of Empires ! Envle' 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1967); (2) problems of the social structure of the empire' 
(e.g. see P. Charanis, “The Aristocracy in Byzantium in the Thirteenth 
Century,’ ed. P. Coleman-Norton, Studies in Roman Economic and Sociological 
History (Princeton, 1951); (3) problems of land tenure and central authority 
(i.e. “feudalism”): see G. Ostrogorsky, Pour I’histoire de la feodalite byzantine 
(Brussels, 1954); and A. Kazdan, Drevnja i gorod v Vizantii IX-X vv (Moscow, 
1960); (4) urban problems in Constantinople, e.g. D. Miller, Imperial Con¬ 
stantinople (New York, 1969); Kazdan, idem; and T. Rice, Everyday Life in 

Byzantium (London-New York, 1967), essentially concerned with Constan- 

tinople. 

On Byzantine culture in general very few works of synthesis have appeared, 
notably the recent work of H. Haussig, History of Byzantine Civilization, trans. 

J. Hussey (London, rpt. 1971); the earlier work of S. Runciman, Byzantine 
Civilization (New York, 1933; rpt. 1959); H. Hunger, Der Christliche Geist der 
yzantimschenKultur (Graz, Austia, 1965); A. Kazdan, Byzantiyskaya Kultura 
. . ° SC0 ^_ f .. ^ ’ an< ^ Vessel. Die Kultur von Byzanz (Frankfurt-am- 
am 1970) but without footnotes. The New Cambridge Medieval History, 

< \* ! (1967) is a collection of essays on Byzantine government, church, 

and civilization. Special mention should be made of D. Obolensky, The 
yzantine Commonwealth , Eastern Europe , 500-1453 (New York, 1971), esp. 
chap. 9 , on factors of cultural diffusion, which deals with Byzantine-Slavic 
re ations, with observations on Slavic attitudes toward Byzantine culture. 
iq 7 o\ na y ’ Toynbee > Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his World (London, 

) esp. pp. 510 ff. For specific references to works cited here as well as 
, sociological or cultural (e.g. on Byzantine-Latin ecclesiastical, politi- 
ca , iterary, or artistic relations), see notes below to the Prologue, Epilogue. 
n ln . lv *^ual chapters of this book. Also see Bibliography. 

n nativistic movements” or reactions, see e.g. R. Linton, “The Distinc- 
I ’ Acculturation, pp. 7 ff. 5 and Prologue, below, n. 34. Also S. 

if 'a c, lC j (New \ork, 1969), and W. Newman, American piur- 

m: / Study of Minority Groups and Social Theory (New York, 1973). Other 
4° a , rS . a S ° USe the term > sometimes slightly differently. Cf. also A. Wallace. 
^Kev.tal.zation Movements,” American Anthropologist 58 (1956): esp. 267. 

the recent article of D. Jacoby, “The Encounter of Two Societies: W est- 
ern onquerors and Byzantines in the Peloponnesus after die Four''' 
rusadc, American Historical Review (1973), esp. pp. 891 a.id 903 II. "I»’ 
per aps makes the first attempt to analyze systematically front a sociology ■’( 
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NOTES 

and a historical viewpoint, the problem of soc i ■ 3 ° 7 

zantines and Latins in a given period and a defi^ mteraction between By- 
ularly between the Frankish conquerors and^h 3 ^ ^ M ° rCa ’ partic ' 
populace). One of his remarks is especially nerf C SUbjugated Byzantine 
of the Byzantine-Latin encounter in the Pel 0011 ' Further study 
to discover the mental patterns underlying the^-fT m ' ght enable us 
individuals, and especially of social classes and sociede' behavior of 
other in conquered areas.” This remark expresses a V^ 1 " 8 t0 each 
Prologue and Epilogue of this book. aS1C aim of the 

On the sense of community in Christendom, see below, esp chaos 2 4 fi 
8. On the principal ecumenical-minded Greeks of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Cydones and Bessarion, see chap. 4, also Epilogue; and on Maxi- 
mos the Conlessor ol the seventh century, see chap. 6. 

On Byzantine Christianity see esp. chap. 1 and passim. 

On “contact situations,” esp. helpful has been the article of R. Berkhofer, 
“Protestants, Pagans, and Sequences, 1760-1860,” ed. R. Nichols and G. 
Adams, American Indian: Past and Present (Waltham, Mass., 1971). See also 
R. Linton, “The Distinctive Aspects of Acculturation,” in D. Walker, ed., 
The Emergent Native Americans (Boston, 1972), p. 69 and passim. 

On all these, see below, chaps. 3, 4, and 13. Also on Chrysoloras, see D. 
Geanakoplos, Greek Scholars in Venice (Cambridge, Mass., 1962), pp. 26 ff. 
(reprinted as Byzantium and the Renaissance [Hamden, Conn., 1972]). 

These contact situations have never been delineated systematically and in 
detail. 

This is not to minimize the importance of the Oriental tradition, largely 
Semitic. On this, see the beginning of chap. 3. 

See chap. 9. 

Cf. chap. 4 on this, and R. Southern, Making of the Middle Ages (London, 
1953), pp. 210, 220, who says that Latin scholars first reflected on their past 

“comfortably” ca. 1230. 

ZS2ZX. t «. J. Hussey, « - Z — * ‘ •- 

seeD.Geanakoplos, »Edw»dGibbon 

Church History 35 (1966):1-14. Cf. also • ft ( 1967). 

Western Europe,” Greek, Roman, Byzantine tu tes, c hap. 3, and (from 

On the famous problem of the “two emperors, s ' ^ ’ btem ,* m frUheren 

the extensive literature) W. Ohnsorge, a- £ ast an d Latin West: Two 
Mittelalter (Hildesheim, 1947). Also, h : blio graphy; W. Ohnsorge, 

Worlds of Christendom (Oxford, 1966), P- 19 > W1 { ff 64 ff., 79 ff.; and G. 
Abendland und Byzanz (Darmstadt, 195^8), esp. N .j„ 1969 ), passim. 

Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine Stale Latins—merchants, 

'6- The armies were, of course, soon did „ ot fu ,ly represent 

Priests, colonists, etc. Obviously, the ru 

Western culture. Costantinopoli , critical study, tian.s ation, 

See Robert of Clari, La conquista 


4. 
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and notes by A. Nada Patrone (Genova, 1972). That twenty years bcfor 
this not all Latin civilians hated the Greeks, seems evident in William <•f 
Tyre, who says some Latins would not join in the slaughter of Greeks in 11^ 
“because they were Christians.” See R. Davis, “William of Tyre,” Relations 
between East and West . . . ed. D. Baker (Edinburgh, 1973), p. 76. 

18. See my two chapters, “Byzantium and the Later Crusades,” in K. Setton 
ed., A History of the Crusades , vol. 3 (Madison, Wis., 1975), pp. 30-31. 

19. On the Gasmules, see Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959), pp. 127, 132. Cf. D. Nicol, “Mixed Marriages in 
Byzantium in the Thirteenth Century,” Studies in Church History , vol. 1, (1965) 
and H. Haussig, A History of Byzantine Civilization (London, 1966), pp. 361 
369. The Gasmules were able to pass as either Greeks or Latins, though in 
most cases they preferred to be Latins (who in later centuries became superior 
to the Greeks militarily and often socially). 

20. On all these phenomena, see below, esp. chaps. 3 and 4. 

20a. See papal documents (dated 1205, 1248, in H. Wieruszowski, The Medieval 
University [New York, 1966], pp. 144, 153-54), who believes nothing came of 
the plan except perhaps the establishment of a college in Paris called “of 
Constantinople.” Whether it ever educated Greek youths in Latin and in the 
ritual of the Roman church is, according to Wieruszowski, unknown. Yet the 
main purpose, as noted and as the 1205 document reads, was “to propagate 
the Christian religion in the East.” 

21. See Choniates’ quotation in R. Jenkins, The Imperial Centuries (New York, 
1966), p. 383; for Cinnamos, cf. R. Lopez, “Foreigners in Byazntium,” 
Bulletin de Vinstitut historique beige de Rome 44 (1974): 350. 

21a. On the term Latinization , see next note and esp. Epilogue and chap. 2. On 
the problem of union and the council, see chaps. 8 and 11. Also my chapters 
“Byzantium and the Later Crusades,” ibid., pp. 90-92, and D. Nicol, 
Byzantine Requests for an Oecumenical Council in the Fourteenth 
Century,” Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 1 (1969) : 69-95. 

22. On the Greek fear of Latinization, see below, esp. chaps. 2, 3, 4, and 8. Also, 
my Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West , esp. pp. 270-72, 315-16; my 
Byzantine East and Latin West, pp. 2—3, 103, and esp. pp. 106 and 18, on Latin 
practices imposed on the Greek church after 1204. Important for the ques¬ 
tion of Latinization is Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation 1204-61 
(New Brunswick, 1970) who fully appreciates the implications ol this fear on 
the part of the Byzantines. This Greek fear, or deep apprehension, is often 
not understood or is minimized by Western historians (J. Gill, The Council 
of Florence [Cambridge, 1969], for example). But cf. Y. Cougar, After N^e 
Hundred Tears (New York, 1959), pp. 29-48, who perhaps best of all Western* 
non-Orthodox church historians understands this phenomenon. See also 1 
SevCenko, Intellectual Repercussions of the Council of Florence, (dtun n 
History (1955), p. 295, who correctly maintains that Greek insistent 
what were called “trifles” by the Latins (the patriarch’s allusion to the pop' 
at Florence as “brother,” the Greek refusal to uncover their heads b< (t 1 ^ 
the papal legate, etc.) were “not trifles at all but reflected Greek culm'- 
and ethnic pride.” 
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23. 

24. 
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See below, esp. chap. 4. 

On Cydones see below, esp. chap. 4, which cites a . 

“Lettre de Demetrius Cydones a Andronic Oene , WKk ° f R ' Loenertz 
byzantines( 1971), pp. 303-05. Also on Bessarion ° * u ’ Revue des itud *s 
cil of Florence and the Union between the Greek 4 ^ <<The Coun ‘ 
my Byzantine East and Latin West (Oxford, 1966) ^ Churches >” in 

P ’ ^12, 115, 

esp. 


106, 


etc., with bibliography. Also Vacalopoulos Or, air,, f .l „ 
pp. 241-45. ’ ‘ gm 0f lhe Nation 


25. 


For an example of the common use of this Bv^.n.in ,• 
astical term patroparadoton, see my Byzantine East and U^West]f m*" 
86, which cites Greek use of the term at Florence supporting By’zant ne use 
of the enzymes in the ritual and objecting to the Latin azymes Cf 71 

Graeca, ed. J. Gill (Rome, 1953), p. 446 (Mansi, Concilia, 31a, col 1012) 

for a similar use of the term. 1 

26. I. Dujcev, “Le Patriarche Nil et les invasions turques vers la fin du XIV* 
siecle,” Mel. Arch, et d’hist. 88 (1966): 213. 

27. See Guillaume d Adam, Directorium adpassagium faciendum (wrongly attributed 
to Brocardus), printed in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents Armeni- 
ens , 2 (1906): 367 ff. (cf. my Byzantine East and Latin West, p. 2, n. 3) ; see also 
Sevcenko, “Intellectual Repercussions of the Council of Florence,” Church 
History (1955), p. 293. 

28. Dubois, De Recuperatione terre sancte, ed. V. Langlois, in Collection de textes pour 
servir a l 3 etude de Vhistoire (Paris, 1891), chap. 6, pp. 51-52. 

29. The letter (which has been apparently unused in this connection) is printed 
in L. Mehus, Epistolae . . . S. Ambrogii Traversari (Florence, 1759), 1:26. 
(On Traversari, see below chap. 14.) Cf. many other such plans to Catholi¬ 
cize” (the Greeks would have said to “Latinize”) them. See above, text and 
n. 20a 

30- See my Byzantine East and Latin West, p. 106, quoting N. Kalogeras, Mark 
Eugenikos and Cardinal Bessarion (Athens, 1893; in Greek), p. 70. Also, m> 
“Byzantium and the Later Crusades,” in K. Setton, ed., A is lory of e 
Crusades (Madison, Wis., 1975). Cf. a little later the (supposed) advice oi 
Lucas Notaras, the Byzantine “prime minister,” to disavow t e mon 
Florence on the grounds that the “Latin armies of King Lachs^ f ^12 
were more interested in conquering Byzantine lan s t an ai 1 
against the Turks” (Sevcenko, “Intellectual Repercussion^ ^ and 

See A. Demetrakopoulos, Histona * A ^ ft ^ 8 e !^ Z1 ^ otc£ i in my Byzantine 

l the fifteenth-century 


31. 


his Graecia Orthodoxa (1872; in Greek ), P- 


East and Latin West, p. 106, n. 84). A curious P a wr itten to the tutor of 

Byzantine historian Sphrantzes (Bonn e -)>PP’ yzant ine imperial family, 

the children of the last representative o t c Ladn clothing, at- 

instructs them to live in all respects as Latins^ manner. Cf., finally, 


tending Latin churches, and even praying m itudes< 

m V Epilogue to this book on Bessarion and h. ^ deric (an “azymy- 
For an interesting discussion by a Byzant* 1 praeco-byzantina (^ tKl 

as the Greeks said), see A. Vassihef, « 49 i_92). ThisJ 

1893 ), pp. 179-88 (cf. Pachymeres [Bonn| 


colloquy con- 
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stitutes chap. 8 of this book. For other Greek epithets directed against the 
Latins, and on the well-known Latin accusation of Greek “perfidy” and 
Greek “schismatics,” see esp. chap. 2; also, my Byzantine East and Latin West 
pp. 2-3 and 5 (see, for example, the account of Odo of Deuil, the twelfth- 
century crusader-chaplain of the French king, who calls the Byzantines 
“perfidious” and “inferior to the Latins.”) To the Latin nobles, valor in battle 
was the prime virtue, a quality toward which the Greeks, as a far less mili¬ 
tary-minded people, had a different attitude (see MGH, Scriptores, 26:66) 
Petrarch, who prized ancient Greek learning, later even termed the Greeks 
“worse than the Turks” (Lettere Senili di F. Petrarcha [Florence, 1869], pp 
422-24). 

33. On Humbert of Romans, see his irenic Opus Tripartitum, in Mansi, Concilia , 
vol. 24, cols. 106-36 (cf. my Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West , p. 227). 
On Barlaam see my two chapters on “Byzantium and the Later Crusades,” 
cited above, and G. Schiro, Barlaam Calabro: Epistole greche , i primordi episodici 
e dottrinari delle lotte esicaste (Palermo, 1954). Also of importance is M. Viller 
“La question de l’union des 6glises entre Grecs et Latins,” Revue d’histoire 
eccUsiastique, 16 (1921): 260-305, 515-32; 18 (1922): 20-60. Further, on 
Barlaam see my Byzantine East and Latin West , p. 68; and below, chap. 4. 

34. The term “nativistic reaction” is used in S. Lipset, Radical Right (Cambridge, 
1969), to refer to the reaction of white Anglo-Saxon Protestants against a 
new wave of southern Europeans (Catholics and Orthodox) emigrating to 
America and who might change the sociocultural balance. On “nativistic” 
movements, cf. also R. Linton, “The Distinctive Aspects of Acculturation,” 
in D. Walker, ed., The Emergent Native American (Boston, 1972). Other scholars 
also use the term. On “revitalization movement,” see A. Wallace, “Revitali¬ 
zation Movements,” American Anthropologist 58 (1956) : esp. 267, 278. 

35. On Byzantine use of Hellene as “pagan,” see chaps. 7 and 9, esp. nn. 9 and 65; 
and now esp. Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation , passim. Also see S. 
Runciman, “Byzantine and Hellene in the Fourteenth Century,” Tomos 
Harmenopoulos (1951), pp. 29-30. A few instances of the term Hellene had 
appeared already in Byzantine Nicaea in the thirteenth century. But the 
term became much more common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

36. See G. von GrUnebaum, works cited in n. 1 . Also see n. 34 above, the impor¬ 
tant work of Wallace. 

37. On Hesychasm, see chap. 4 and also the authoritative work of J. Meyendorff, 
Introduction d Vitude de Grigoire Palamas (Paris, 1959), translated as A Study 
of Gregory Palamas , by G. Lawrence (London, 1965); also Meyendorff s, 

St. Grigoire Palamas et la mystique orthodoxe (Bourges, 1959); V. Lossky, The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London, 1957); and for an excellent, 
convenient summary of Byzantine mysticism, S. Runciman, The Great Chunh 
in Captivity (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 128-58. 

38. On the controversial question of the origins of the Palaeologan artistic h< 
naissancc and its relation to the Italian Renaissance, there is a growing l> l< 1,1 
ture. See A. Grabar, Byzantine Painting (Switzerland: Skira, 1953b PP- { 1 
45, and his Byzantine Art in the Middle Ages (London, 1963). More recent is 
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o. Demus, Byzantine Art and the West (N 
Beckwith, The Art of Constantinople (\ ^ T* 197 °), esn n o. 
Byzantine Painting: The Last Phase (New Y Y ° rk ’ I96l )fand D^- J ' 
sti ll useful A. Vasiliev, History of the ByJZ’ ^ Sce *> the 01^ 
2 : 709 ff. Most persuasive is E. Kitzinger “nflT (Madison . Wi s , 96 ,| 
Western Art of the Twelfth and Thirteenth cLr yZamine Contribution ti 
17 (1963) : 25-48. See now also S. Runciln t" 65 ;.^- **££ 
(Harmondsworth, 1975), pp. 165-212, ’ ***» Style and Civilization 

objective. Whlch 15 remarkably f orceful and 

39 . Cf. the “effusions” of the sociologist D. Dark 

Society (New York, 1969), p. 373: “And i/thT- 0 "’ TheEvolution °f Man and 
century the doctrines or “hallucinations” iW SUnSet da y s of th e fourteenth 
archbishop of Salonika, h,l ptd “ JZTT?' 1°^. P * 1 - 
people of the dying empire HI See on th' ee in § of ecstasy in the 

« and Hesychasm, J.^^^^**™** 
pp. 358-59, who discuss,, opecill/.he 
chastic views on Palaeologan art. He affirms that the arguments for such 
influence are not yet conclusive for scholarship except in the case of the 
theme and iconography of the Transfiguration, which figures prominently in 
Palamas Hesychastic theology : see below, esp. chaps. 4 and 7 . Cf. Rice, 
Byzantine Painting , pp. 178-89, and Haussig, Byzantine Civilization , pp. 363-64, 
both emphasizing Hesychastic influence on art. 

40. On the Palaeologan revival of classical letters, see chap. 1 3 and Geanakoplos, 
Byzantium and the Renaissance , passim, with bibliography. Also recently, S. 
Runciman, The Last Byzantine Renaissance (Cambridge, 1950), which deals 
with events from the Byzantine side and not from the Italian; H. Hunger, 
Johannes Chortasmenos , 1370-143617 (Vienna, 1969); and J. Verpeaux, Nice- 
phore Choumnos (Paris, 1959); see below, n. 42, for Sevcenko’s recent article. 

On the “first” Byzantine “renaissance” (of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
the age of Photius, Arethas, and Constantine VII), see now P. Lemerle, Le 
premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 1971). . .. 

The Palaeologan classical revival is a complex phenomenon, all tie imp 
cations of which have not yet been clarified. Of course, to repeat, 

had never lost its interest in the ancient classical Greek woi’s se mi- 

“renaissance” was, fundamentally, impossible), but, ear ier ’ “ rented 
hostile attitudes of the church and other factors a s ° c , early as j„ 
these classical interests from emerging nearly as “ f Bec k 0 n the 
‘he Palaeologan “renaissance.” See below, n. 46, the remar 

church and ancient learning. there was also a rather 

R should be noted that at this time in Byzantit ^ een - n suC h figures as 
substantial, if less significant, interest in science, a ^ see Runc iman, 
Theodore Metochites, Chrysokokkes, Planudes, * “Theodore Meto- 

Cist Byzantine Renaissance , pp- 52 ff., ^3 •> 1971 ); D* Nicol> 

ch ites, Chora, et courants intellectuals” and ’his “The By.an.me 

Centuries of Byzantium (New York, 1972), PP- Century,” Studies in 

°hurch and Hellenic Learning in the Foui ( 
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43. 

44. 

45. 


46. 


!*•?>* ( “ d ™' '* 9 > : 23 - 57 - M~ R - Browning, “Byzantine Scholanhin » 
in Past and Present 28 (1964): 3-20. Cf. below, chap. 4, text and n 17 , 
Byzantine interest in mathematics and Arabic numerals. ’ ’ ° r 

p E : S 47 A (c?;t r 3Br^ Paintmg (1953) ’ P ' 45 ‘ F ° r the remark ’ See KitZinger 

E.g. see A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, pp. 562-63, 709-11 
See D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth (London, 1971), pp 336-43 

m^?'^ Ia ^ ney ’ RUSSim HeSychasm ‘ The Spirituality of Nil Sorskij (The Hague' 
1973). On Hesychasm as a conservative force in art, see Runciman, Byzantine 
Style and Civilization, p. 200; cf. Rice, Byzantine painting, pp . 178-92 and 
Haussig, Byzantine Civilization, p. 364. 

See H. G. Beck’s fascinating remarks in his chapter “Intellectual Life in the 
Late Byzantine Church,’’ in Handbook of Church History, ed. H Fedin vol 
4 (I960), tsp. pp. 505 ft: "For the time in Byzantin^ intellccSL^ 
even the churchmen no longer regarded the legacy of antiquity as mere de¬ 
coration and merely to be tolerated for possible use.” The new emphasis on 
Greek learning was more “secular” in the sense that it was usually “outer” 

' ea r g ’ n0t “ inner ” (the0l0gica1 )- And >' et these humanists 
were still guided by Christian categories of thought. 

See chaps. 9-14. 

See chap. 9. 

See bel °™> e-g. chap. 3, n. 27. Also R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic (Cambridge, 

Mass., 1962), pp. 60-113. 

49a. L. Mohler Aus Bessarions Gelehrtenkreis (Paderborn, 1952), p. 481. Apostolis 

lived mainly in Venetian Crete. 

See chap. 9. 

See chap. 10. 

See chap. 13, esp. on Chalcondyles’ teaching at Padua University and his 
(Latin) inaugural address, which is here printed in its entirety. 

bee below, esp. chaps. 2 and 9. 

this reorientation, esp. in early fifteenth-century Florentine humanism, 

C r>r^ n r ^ etor * ca ^ emphasis (esp. on Cicero) to the philosophical, with 
stress on Plato’s metaphysical thought, see chap. 13 and esp. G. Holmes, The 
Florentine Enlightenment (New York, 1969), chap. 8, “The Return to Meta- 
P Y > pp. 242-66, which emphasizes the importance of the teaching of 
4rr\° S m F l° rence f° r t ^ le transformation. Cf. also J. Seigel’s article, 

A r eac in g °f Argyropoulos and the Rhetoric of the First Humanists, 
ZT\r V r mCtWn m Eady M ° dern Eur »Pe (Princeton, 1969); and very 
70 ff- y ’ H p G r n ’ Pmtra ' ts f° rm the Quattrocento (New York, 1973), esp. PP- 
an P. Kristeller, Renaissance Concepts of Man (New York, 1972), chaps. 

* CC no ™ also D - Geanakoplos’ article “The Italian Renaissance and 
y um . I he Career of the Greek John Argyropoulos, Humanist Professoi 

m and R ° me ’” in C0 ™pectus of History, 1, no. 1 (1974), Focus on Bio- 

graphy (Muncie, Ind., 1975), PP . 12-28. 
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Notes to Chapter 1 

1. On Constantinople’s population at iu height, most scholars have > ii< «l ' ,u ' 









2 . 

3. 

4. 


NOTES to pages 25-29 

figures given (see A. Andreades “n 1 3 '3 

Metron, 1, no. 2 [1920]: 7, nn . 1 V>\. C -J a popul atio n de 
tury, certainly more later. See ’also T *° 80 °>°00 in J^ m,no P le .” 

York, 1940). Cf. P. Charanis ‘‘R ' Chandl « > Cities of ( Cen ' 

International Congress of Byzantine ^dinfo^m 

448-49, who fixes on some 500,000 (see his ex " -’ %6 (Lo " do " 1*7? Z 
See also D. M.ller, Imperial Constantinople (New YoI'Tq' W i ‘ h bibli °graphyt 
the vanous opinions, and T. Ri ce , Everyday £,/J„ l' % P ‘ 6 ’ which cites 

p. 144: 1 million. y y LJe m B yzantium (London, 1967 ), 

Cf. my study, “Byzantium,” i n N. Cantor ed P * • 

York, 1972,) p. 139. ’ ” Fers P“tives on the Past (New 

In many chapters below, esp. 3. 

See W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cambridge, Mass., ,965), 

On the Greek Fathers see below, chap. 3, beginning section, and chap ,4 
Also see: Jaeger passim; R. Payne, The Holy Fire (London, 1958)-rather 
popu anzed; and J. Pelikan 77* Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (Chicago, 
1971), pp. 211 25, and his The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (Chicago, 1974) 

See his “Address to Young Men on the Right Use of Greek Literature,” 
trans. F. Padelford (New York, 1902), pp. 97-120. See below, chap. 14. 

For a description of “apophatic” theology, see chaps 3, 4, and 6. See also 
New Catholic Encyclopedia (under that entry) and, for the Orthodox view, V. 
Lossky, The Vision of God, trans. A. Moorhouse (Clayton, Wise., 1963), pp. 
122 ff., etc. and (in Greek) Religious and Ethical Encyclopedia (Athens), under 
“apophatic.” 

For a convenient treatment of the emperor’s authority over the church (and 
esp. his liturgical privileges, frequently misunderstood), see D. Geanakoplos, 
“Church and State in the Byzantine Empire: A Reconsideration of the Prob- 
lem of Caesaropapism” (with bibliography, pp. 195-96), in Byzantine East 
and Latin West: Two Worlds of Christendom (Oxford, 1966), pp. 58-84. 

On the archons and the Byzantine church, see esp. L. Brdhier, Les Institutions 
1949), esp. pp. 506 and 495-506 passim. On ar- 
N. Iorga, Byzance apres Byzance 


8 . 


9. 


de l 3 Empire byzantin (Paris, 

chontes in the post-Byzantine period,- ~ . , „ n tnrv 

.117-29. On their role in the fifteenth century 


(Bucharest, 1971, reprint) pp. - y 

see Les ‘Mimoires’ de Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le concde de oren , 
aris. 19711. o. 384. Also now cf. J. Darrouzes, Recherches 


Florence , ed. V. Laurent 
sur les Offikia 


10 


(Paris, 1971), p. 384. Also now 

(Paris, 1970), under archon. Rvzantine Missions among the Slavs 

On the Slavic conversion, see esp. vorn * ’ . i r ri ie Byzantine Common- 

(New Brunswick, N.J., 1970), and D. Obolensky, The 
wealth (London, 1972), esp. chaps. 3-4, W. ^ in the vernacular, 

On this (occasional) Byzantine °^^ l ° , Methodius to the Southern 

see esp. G. Soulis, “The Legacy of Cynl 

Slavs,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 19 ( 1965 ^ s 4 an d H (citing Meyendorff in 

On Byzantine Hesychasm, see es P- ^ i rns ky Byzantine Commomtea » 
particular). On the Russianssee O ■ Hesych asm ( The ^ p '’ Bu<( ^ 

301-08, 336-43; and Maloney ^boo^ ^ ^ ,, Brightman, 

See below, chap. 3. Also on th Lcthaby an 

and Western, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1896), and 


12 . 
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Church ofSancta Sophia (London, 1894). See below, sect. 9 of Bibliog. 

14. See below chap. 3, citation of E. Wellesz, History of Byzantine Music and Hymno - 
graphy (rev. ed., Oxford, 1961), and esp. his Eastern Elements in Western Chant 
(Oxford, 1947). See also N. Tomadakes, Introduction to Byzantine Literature 
(Athens, 1958), pp. 171 ff. (in Greek). 

15. For English trans. (with Greek text) of the Akathistos, see The Acathistos Hymn 
ed. G. Meersseman (Fribourg, Switzerland, 1958). 

16. On Byzantine stained glass, see esp. A. Megaw, “Notes on Recent Work of 
the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 17 (1963): esp. 
364. On Byzantine painting especially, see below, chap. 3 and also Prologue 
text and 37-43, on the Palaeologan artistic Renaissance. On “Macedonian” 
and “Cretan,” terms invented by G. Millet, Recherches sur I’iconographie de 
VEvangile . . . d’aprls les monuments de Mistra, Macedoine, et du Mont-Athos 
(Paris, 1916), but now discarded as unclear, see T. Rice, Byzantine Painting: 
The Last Phase (London, 1968), pp. 181 f., and the pioneer but now dated 
work of R. Byron and T. Rice, The Birth of Western Painting (London, 1930), 
passim. See recently O. Demus, Byzantine Art and the West (New York, 1970), 
pp. 70 and 179. 

17. Cf. A. Haussig, History of Byzantine Civilization (London, 1971), p. 361. 

18. On these colors, see, for example, A. Grabar, Byzantine Painting (Skira ed., 
1953), pp. 45-46; and on elongation, S. Cirac, “L’hell^nisme de D. Theoto- 
kopouli Cr^tois,” Kretika Chronika 2 (1961): 213 ff. 

19. On the great Byzantine painter (probably of the fourteenth century), see now 
A. Xyngopoulos, Manuel Panselinos (Athens, 1956), in Greek. 

20. V. Lazarev. Feofan Grek (Moscow, 1961), pp. 81-87, 98-100. (in Russian). 

21. Formerly it was believed he went to Venice at the age of eighteen, with 
great effect, therefore, on his artistic formation. For bibliography on El 
Greco, see below, chap. 3. 

22. See Paul the Silentiary’s poem, in P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza undPaulas 
Silentiarius (Leipzig-Berlin, 1912), pp. 227-65. 

23. See text translation in G. Vernadsky, Source Book for Russian History , 1 (New 
Haven, 1972): 25-26. 

24. De Cerimoniis, Le Livre de CMmonies ed. A. Voigt. (Paris, 1939) and Pseudo 
Codinus, Traite des offices ed. J. Verpeaux (Paris, 1966). 

25. On Byzantine titles, see esp. L. Br^hier, Les Institutions de l'Empire Byzantm 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 138-53 and 495-506 especially. 

26. For the liturgy and “The Emperor as Builder,” see G. Downey, Constant mop u 
(Norman, Okla., 1960), esp. p. 113. and also cf. my chap. 5. 

27. See S. Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity (Cambridge, 1968), PP- Il '~ 

85 and T. Papadopoulos, Studies and Documents Relating to the Histon 
Greek Church and People under Turkish Domination, vol. 1 (Brussels, 1952 

28. On these ecclesiastical offices, see esp. Br^hier, Les Institutions , section on s ‘ in 
esp. pp. 498-506, and E. Villas, “Titles and Offices of the Patriarchal On < t 
of St. Andrew” (New York: Greek Archdiocese, 1967; brochure). 

29. On the relics seized, see P. Riant, Exuviae Sacrae Constantinopohtamu\ ~ " 1 
(Geneva, 1876); also N. Baynes, “The Supernatural Defenders ol ( 
tinople,” esp. pp. 248-60. For Villehardouin, see M. Shaw, trans.. < 
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30. 


of the Crusades (London, 1963), p 90 _ 9| 3*5 

.rcj.ri. n. J **" 

On the relics of the Virgin, esp. her m ' 193 ^’ PP 

see Baynes, “Supernatural Defenders^pp ^?^' 6 ( ‘ he dty ’ s P al 'adia) 

31. Again on these officials, Brfhier Let t , ^ 60 ' 

Offices.” See also now Darrouz Recher^Zl’s OM ^’ “ Tit,es and 
on these offices. tes °Mia de I’iglise byzantine, 

32. On the university, see the old work of F Fuchs n • w 

stantmopel 1 m Mittelalter (Leipzig-Berlin 1996 ) -’ Y* h ° h * rm SchuUn »°n Kon- 
Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris 1079 - 1 . », J* S ° n0W esp - P - Lemerle, 
Origin and Early Phases in Constaminop^ ^7 7^ UmVers “>'' 
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p. 92. Thomas himself cites John (see Summa Theologica, pt. 1, quaestio 36, 
art. 2 ad tertium). The degree of Thomas’s knowledge of John of Damascus’ 
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Drache (dragon) comes from Latin draco , itself from ancient Greek. Now see 
R. Lopez “Foreigners in Byzantium,” p. 350, on the increasing Byzantine 
disinclination to engage in trade, which was left to the Italian cities. 

60. F. Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance (1934). p. 56. 

61. There has been little done on Byzantine diplomacy. F. Dolger, /h 
Diplomatic, (Ettal, 1956) contains documents and analysis; also see 1 V C h>ol* 

*^y» The Principles and Methods of Byzantine Diplomacy.' G'/ ( 
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monographs exist, of course, on the diplo ma ’ cv of / ,. A S row mg ^mber 0 f 
E. Freshfield, ed., Roman Law in the Later R 0 „, ^' Vldual emperors. 
(Cambridge, 1938). A recent article on the guilds ffZ ° f ‘ he Eparch 
‘Demokratia’ and the Guilds in the Eleventh C r y onis . “Byzantine 
Papers, 17 (Washington, 1963); 289-314- see « entur y’” Dumbarton 


Oaks 


graphy in nn. 5 and 13. Also Lopez, “Silk Industrv'm^he r 89 ~ 93 and biblio ' 
Sbeculum, 20 (1945): 184 ff. > nthe B Vzantme Empire,” 


Speculum 
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On the round towers, see S. Toy, A History of Fortihcatior, n a 
pp. 86 ff. On the Normans, see H. Brown, The English Castle tonin’ S’ 
P - '23> The A ; abs learned fortification from the Greeks, and the West abo 
learned from Byzantium via the Arabs. A. Choisi, Van de batir chez les brzan 
tins (Paris, 1883), is not helpful here. yz 

64. A. Kelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four Kings (Cambridge, Mass., 1950) 

65. L. Brdhier, Civilization Byzantine, 2d ed. (Paris, 1970), pp. 51-52; also 
Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, p. 237; and on Damiani, see A. Capecelatro 
Storia di San Pier Damiano (Florence, 1862). L. Salzman, English Industries of the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 1923), p. 171, says that as late as the thirteenth century 
forks, though known in the West, were seldom provided; the diner used his 
own knife, and spoons were commonly used. 

For these terms I am grateful to my friends Henry and Ren£ Kahane of the 
University of Illinois. On the Spanish quemar specifically, see J. Corominas, 
Breve Diccionario Etimologico de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1961). For musical 
instruments, see K. Sachs, History of Musical Instruments. 

On these terms, also H. and R. Kahane, “Cultural Criteria for Western 
Borrowing from Byzantine Greek,” Homage to A. Tovar (Madrid, 1972), 
pp. 205-29. . 

On the hymns, see esp. E. Wellesz, History of Byzantine Music and Hymno- 
graphy, 2d. ed. (Oxford, 1961); G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, pp. 
ff- 79; and N. Tomadakes, Introduction to Byzantine Literature (Athens, mu; 

PP- 171 ff., 187 ff. (in Greek). On the Akathistos, see next note. 

o. *. K. Levy, "The *»*. 

Tradition in East and West,” Annales ^ uslc0 ogl J Ue Q n aut hor- 

Wellesz, Eastern Elements in Western Chant (Oxfoic, edition o { L’lnno 

ship of the Akathistos, see bibliography * ra ? 0n Auth orship of the 

Acatisto (Florence, 1948), pp. 30-31. Now E. ’ 51 . 52 . On the Grot- 

Akathistos,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 18 (196 ), PP- 130, an d L. 

^ferrata hymn-writing, see Wellesz, History of ^ 

Tardo, Uantica melurgia bizantina (Grottaferrata, liturgica omnia , 2, J- 

/Ja - S * text in Liber official,, 2. 1, in Amalarn Episcopi Opera^J ^ 

ffansscn, ed. (Vatican, 1948), p. 197 - Also s . popu lum nos esse ostcn- 
MPG v. 101, col. 1248, esp. Kyrie Dornine, eleeson 
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U'iserere.” See Yale Ph. D. dissertation °J m) f GaI1< 816' 1022 
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71. On Notker, see Einhard and Notker the Stammerer , trans. L. Thorpe (Harmond- 
sworth, 1969), pp. 142-43. Cf. Wellesz, ibid., pp. 168, 201. Also see G. Gray, 
The History of Music (London, 1928), p. 17. On the Arab influence on 
Charlemagne’s court, see H. G. Farmer, Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical 
Influence (London, 1929). 

72. See Aurelian, The Discipline of Music , trans. J. Ponte (Colorado Springs, 1968) 
pp. 24-25. 

73 . On the echoi, see Reese, Music in the Middle Ages , p. 90. Also on Gregory, see 
ibid., pp. 73, 90 and, Wellesz, Eastern Elements. 

74. Reese, p. 120. G. Frotscher, Geschichte des Orgelspiels , vol. 1 (Berlin, 1935). 
The gift was evidently that of a hydraulic organ. See Notker, Einhard and 
Notker, p. 143. affirming that Byzantine envoys presented Charlemagne with 
several kinds of organs and other instruments. William of Malmesbury 
describes a hydraulic organ made by Gerbert (d. 1003), implying that this 
was still unique in the West as late as the eleventh century (see Chronicle of 
the Kings of England, trans. J. Giles [London, 1847], p. 175). 

75. I. Young, “Franchinus Gaforius, Renaissance Theorist and Composer” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern California, 1954). 

76. S. Runciman, Eastern Schism (Oxford, 1955), pp. 159 ffi Y. Congar, After 
Nine Hundred Tears (New York, 1959). 

77. See discussion and bibliography in D. Geanakoplos, “On the Schism of the 
Greek and Roman Churches: A Confidential Papal Directive for the Im¬ 
plementation of Union,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 1 (1954). 16 11. 
Also L. Br6hier, “Normal Relations between Rome and the Churches of the 
East before the Schism of the 11th century,” Constructive Qjiarterly 4 (1916): 
669 ff. D. Nicol, in his introduction to Relations between East and West in 
the Middle Ages (Edinburgh, 1973), says, “after 975 and 1018 a flood ol 
Westerners, mainly pilgrims, passed through Byzantium.” 

78. See, for background of possible Byzantine influences on the Cluniac Retoi m 
Movement, R. Weiss, “The Greek Culture of South Italy in the Middlt 
Ages,” in Proceedings of the British Academy (1951), pp. 23-50, and esp. M c 
Nulty and Hamilton, ‘ “Orientale Lumen’ et ‘Magistra Latinitas,’ ” PP- lo1 
216. 

79. See esp. R. Southern, Making of the Middle Ages (New Haven, 19531, pp- 
246-56. Recent works helpful here are, for the Greek viewpoint, J. Kalogciou 
Mary, the Perpetual Virgin Theotokos according to the Orthodox Faith (in 6' u 
Salonika, 1957) and J. Anastasiou, The Presentation of the Theotokos. Histon- 
Iconography and Hymnography (in Greek; Salonika, 1959). for the Catho^ 
view M. Gordillo. “Mariologia Orientalis,” in Orientalia Christiana d/w ’ “ 

p. 141 (Rome, 1954) and M.Jugie, L’lmmaculee Conception dans I Fcntuu >■ 
et dans la Tradition orientale (Rome, 1952), pp. 225-40. Also see aituf 
Florovsky and V. Lossky, in E. Mascall, ed.. The Mother of God. A ^ 
(London, 1949); p. Sherwood, “Byzantine Mariology,” Cath. Ihto . 

15(1960): 107-34. k >los . 

80. Ch. Diehl, Une Ripublique patricienne: Venise (Paris, 1928). Ucaiu » 

Greek Scholars in Venice , p. 35. Especially, sec chap. 9. below. 
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back to the seventh century, and ^ °\ Venic e’s origin,! 

Bernard of Hildesheim, 2: 142, 168-69^^1^ tWelfth - AlsoT^ 1 ’ datc 
T. Rice, Byzantine Art , pp. 229-32 - R u ^° 0, n ' 6 * CC fschan > St. 

C f. O. Demus, Byzantine Art and the Byza ^ne Civiler 

Bloch, “Montecassino, Byzantium and the W 4 ff '’ ° n En S lar «d P ' 238 ' 
the mosaics in the Baptistery of Florence weTe’d * h is Relieved that 
Byzantme-tramed craftsmen in the thirteenth r * by ^mine or 
The Art of Constantinople { London, 1961 ) p 137 “ ntUry ' Cf -J- Beckwith’s 
Contribution to Western Art of 12th and 13th “famine 

The church of Cluny was begun in 1089 and H a- Unes \ P ' 35 ~ 44 - 
“L’abbaye de Cluny et Byzance au debut du Xll'e*-* 1 ,"!, 1131 ' See J- Ga Y, 
(1931): 84-90. On twelfth-century Byzantine - Echosd ’ O,ien ‘>30 
E. Kitzinger, article in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 17 nqfiiwf.!? relations ’ see 
further inquiry.” ' ’ ' a vast held of 

On stained glass, see above, chap. 1, n . 16, Megaw’s article 

™ SCh r in R fUrth ’ “ DIC , Be n deUtUng der b Y zant *nischen Kunst for die 
Stilbildung der Renaissance,” D,e Antike 9 (1933): 2. Also cf. the old work of 

R. Byron and T. Rice, The Birth of Western Painting (London, 1930), and C. 
Diehl, Manuel de Part byzantin, 2d ed. (Paris, 1925-26), pp. 743-44. Also see 
next note, and esp. cf. my Prologue. Most important, see now Kitzinger, 
‘‘Byzantine Contribution,” pp. 25—48. 

Cf. A. Grabar, Byzantine Painting (Geneva, 1953), pp. 45-46. Diehl, Manuel , 
pp. 743-44; and V. Lazarev, “Duccio and 13th-Century Greek Icons,” 
Burlington Magazine 59 (1931): 159. Cf. now O. Demus, Byzantine Art and the 
West , pp. 238-239, who shows Byzantine (“Hellenistic”) influences on El 
Greco, esp his later painting. Until recently art historians distinguished, in 
the Palaeologan artistic Renaissance, between the so-called Macedonian and 
Cretan schools of painting. “Macedonian” was taken to refer in general to 
the shorter-lived, more realistic art of the fourteenth century, radiating pri 
warily from Thessalonika. And “Cretan” referred to the aversion to (or^ 
s °me cases continuation of) the more traditional Byzantine mo 
.. M,. Aihos or „ C««, »d 

sixteenth century and later. But recently scho ars e g , the prologue 

°f the complexity of Byzantine painting in this p ^ ri ° Byzantine art, to 

to this work, referring to “realism’ in fourteent ^ ave t h ere fore dropped 
the Hesychast influence, and other factors), an h ‘ other . The two terms, 
the use of the two terms, at least as oppose o ^ Millet , Recherches sur 
Macedonian and Cretan, were originally co ‘” e ^ ; Mutr a, Macldowe,‘^ 
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(New York, 1968), pp. 103, 109 ff- an novV S. Runciman, 

West (New York, 1097) on these terms. ^ NfW Vo rk, 

8ft ^^Civilization (Harmondsworth, g- Bza „t,ne br t 38, 

88 ' l Rice, Byzantine Art, P . 256, and h. A« ° (Lond on, 
l9 62), p . 232; R. Byron, The Byzantme Ach 
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218; F. Rutter, review in Burlington Magazine 9 (1932). 274; J. Willumsen, 
La Jeunesse du Peintre El Greco (Paris, 1927), pp. 161 ff., etc. For more on El 
Greco, see chap. 1 above and chap. 10 below, with bibliography. 

89. See C. Mertzios, “Gleanings from the records of the Notary Michael Mara,” 
Kretika Chronika 1 (1961-62): 302 ff. (in Greek). 

90. On El Greco’s similarities to Palaeologan painting, see esp. Rice Byzantine 
Painting , pp. 191-92. Also see W. Wolfflin, Principles of Art History (New York, 
1929), pp. 14-15 on depreciation of line in art. Cf. chap. 1, text and nn. 
17-21. 

91. U. von Wilamovitz-Moellendorff, Euripides-Herakles (Berlin, 1889) 1: 194, 
and Geanakoplos, Greek Scholars in Venice, pp. 288, 290. 


Notes to Chapter 4 

1. I hope soon to publish a separate monograph dealing with Western in- 
fuences on Byzantium. See now D. Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin 
West (New York, 1966), p. 5. Also below, chap. 7, on German law and By¬ 
zantium. 

2. E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , ed. J. Bury (New York, 1914) 
6:366-67 (chap. 60). Cf. my article, “Edward Gibbon and Byzantine Ec¬ 
clesiastical History,” Church History 35 (1966): 1-16. 

3. See esp. W. Ohnsorge, Das ^weikaiserproblem im fruheren Mittelalter (Hildes- 

heim, 1947). 

4. E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New York, 1955), 
p. 540 and cf. p. 542. On Byzantine attitudes to the West in the fifth century 
(esp. a.d. 410 and 476), see W. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Decline of Rome 

(Princeton, N. J., 1968). 

5. J. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire (New York, 1937), p. 
203. See Kaegi, esp. pp. 240-41, for the little Byzantine knowledge of 

Augustine. 

6. See Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der class. Altert., Vol 6 (1909), cols. 2508 ff. on 
Virius Nicomachus Flavianus’s Annales , reaching to ca. a.d. 366; also vol. 10, 
col. 1314-29; F. Dolger, “Rom in der Gedankenwelt den Byzantiner, 
Byzanz und die Europaische Staatenwelt (Etal, 1953). pp. 70-1 15. 

7. See E. Dekkers, “Les traductions grecques des Merits patristiques latins. 
Sacris Erudiri , 5 (1953): 214-15. A. Turyn, Dated Greek Manuscripts of the 13- 
14th Centuries y 1 (Urbana, 1972): 117. 

8. On Leo of Naples’s translation of Pseudo-Callisthenes’ Alexander story, see 
W. Buchwald, A. Hohlweg. O. Prinz, Tusculum Lexicon (Munich, 1963 . P- 

297. 

9. Check esp. F. Dolger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ostromischen Reiiht*. 

vols. (Munich-Berlin, 1924-65) for references to such Latins. On the ^P an ' 
ard mentioned, see C. Will, Acta et Scripta (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1861. p 9’1 

On reciprocal ignorance of Latin and Greek, see M. Jugie, Le Scheme by- 
zantin (Paris, 1941), pp. 39-42; and S. Runciman, “Byzantine Linguists. 
Prosfora to S. Kyriakedes (1953), p. 577 (in Greek). 

10. See F. fOchs, Die hdheren Schulen von Konstantinopcl (Amsterdam. 196-1 . V ~ 

11. On the two brothers, see esp. M. Anastos, “Some Aspects ol Bv/antin< 
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fluence on Western Thought,” Twelfth-Century Foundation , r , 

'*», »• > 38 . >«-». and bibUog " 

0n Byzantine libraries, see recently N. Wilson, i n Greek r 
S tudies , 8 (1967):53-80; and L. Reynolds and N. Wilson ,cu 

(Oxford, 1968), pp. 50-53, 60-63. On Western knowledg^ Greek 
literature to 1 ^ “e A^Siegntund, D, Veherlieferun, 
in der lateimsche htrche (Mumch-Pasing, 1949). 

On Anselm of Havelberg, see Migne PL, vol. 188, cols. 1119-1248. On John 
see above, chap. 3, n. 30; see also M. Anastos, in Twelfth-Century Europe and 
the Foundations of Modem Society, ed. M. Clagett, G. Post, R. Reynolds (Madi 
son, 1961), pp. 149-63. 

13a. On Greek translations of the Roman mass, see Lumpe, “Abendlandisches 
im Byzanz,” col. 322 (in W. Berschin, “Griechisches im lateinisches Mit- 
telalter,” Reallexikon der Byzantinistik, A. 1. 3-4 [Amsterdam, 1970] pp. 227- 
304); and A. Strittmater, “Liturgical Latinisms in a Twelfth Century Greek 
Euchology,” Miscellanea G. Mercati 3 (Vatican, 1946), pp. 41-64. Cf. this 
book, Epigraph quoting Anonymous of Tours. 

See on Lyons: D. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West 
(Hamden, Conn., 1972, new ed.), pp. 258-76, esp. p. 260, n. 8a, on Bonaven- 
tura and Aquinas; also M. Roncaglia, Les frtres mineurs et I'tglise grecque orth- 
odoxe au XIII e siicle (Cairo, 1954); B. Roberg, Die Union . . . auf den Konzil 
von Lyon (Bonn, 1964); and P. Franchi, II Concilio II di Lione (Rome, 1965), 
finally, see below, chap. 11, on Bernardino, discussing Lyons, esp. n. 1, citing 
my new article. 

See esp. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus , esp. chaps, 9 11. 

G. Hofmann, “Patriarch Johann Bekkos and die lateinische Kultur,” On- 
entalia Christiana Periodica, 11 (1945): 141-64. 

On Planudes there is a growing literature: see esp. M. I reu, J ‘ 

Planudis, Epistulae (Breslau, 1890); C. Wendel, “Planudes^ m l 

Real-Encyclopadie, vol 20 (1950), ^ f^^U^an^'med’the Arab- 
Byzantine Renaissance (Cambridge, 19/0), pp. - , > iy est by 

W ,„o ..d the dc.mal system (which J.’SS 

Ficcabono [Lcmrncd o( Pi..]), lh I'tihT— b m 

never used for dates. Cydones proba Y monastery, see I. Sevcenko, 

On Planudes and mathematics, esp. at t < ora. ^ p^poque,” 

‘Theodore Metochites, Chora, et les t ® ur ^ n S 2 9 f. Cf. below, n. 56. 

Arte et Sociite d Byzance sous les Paliologues ( • _ he Literatur in Byzanz,” 

On Ovid and the Greeks, see W. Schmitt Lae 17( , 968): 127-47, esp. 

Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen byzantinischtn ese 27; also q Wendel, 

129 and 139. On Augustine’s De n. 

“Planudes,” Byz. Z eitschri ^^ 40 ( 1940 ) * ^tablissements dominicains de 

On the Pera monastery, see R. Loene ^f ’ , 035 ) ; 332-49. Also R- Loenertz, 
P^ra-Constantinople,” Echos d Orient ' Andr£ Chrysoberges. . • » 

“Les dominicains byzantins Thc° ore ^ Altaner, “Die Kenntnis es 

A*. Fra,. Praed, 9 (1939) :5-61 and 338; and A. At und J4 Jahrhu nderts 
Griechische in den Missionsorden wa ren ^ Manuel Calecas earm 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte 53 (l y ^L Angelo de Scarperia. 

Latin at the Pera convent under the ta ia 
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o the Cvdones brothers, see G. Mercati, Noiizie di Procora e Demetrio Cy- 
7 Mnnuete Caleca, e Teodoro Meleteniota, Studi e Testi, vol. 56 (Vatican City, 
d Z[ On Cv parissiotes, see this book chap. 6. On Manuel Calecas, see R, 
1 nenertz Correspondance de Manuel Calecas (Vatican City, 1950) On Mammas, 
two articles, “Byzantium and the Later Crusades, esp. chap. 3, 
'text and n. 113, in i History of the Crusades, vol. 3 (Madison, Wis., 1975) and 

Runciman, Great Church in Captivity, p. 168. . 

See A. Dondaine, “Contra Graecos. Premiers Writes poldmiques des domm- 
d’Orient ” Archivum fratrum praedicatorum, 21 (1951; new ed., Leonine 
Commission, Vatican, 1967): 387 ff. See also Migne, PG, vol. 140, cols. 

Fm clntacuzene’s view of Barlaam, see Migne PG, vol. 160, cols^ 1083-1301. 
B eso G Schiro, Barlaam Calabro, Epistole Greeks (Palermo, 

, tl 19591 (in Greek). On Palamas, see J. Meyendorff, A Study of 0regory 
lonika, 19S9) [w ^ Greek . Gregoire Palamas. Les Triades pour la 

Palamas (London, 1964) and esp. n * Laourdas, “Classical 

defense de Saintes-hesychastes (Louvain, 1959). A1 0 see ». Eaoum , 

Philology in Thessalomke, Hel1 ™ 1 ^™ scholars who insist that Barlaam was 
. My view. Besides those modem \\ ■ . * ^ for examp i e ) tell me he 

a Nominalist of the Occamite sc o , , being in the tradition 

was, rather, a Scotist. Palamas’vtews.were 1361 . See A. 

ot the Greek father, by the B,-**^>»> ” ** 
Papadakes, "GregoryPa« the Coun ^ under .. PalwMS ,.' 

Roman Byzantine Studies 10 ( ) ■ standa rd Western position that 

Diet. Tkeol. Cathol., affirms the nd thc energies of God. 

Palamas’ theological opinions (on therefore innovations ” 1 his 

etc.) were unknown in Patnstic opponents. On N» 

also accords with the v.ew of some of Pato* ^_ 33 . 

Greg"^ ^"^T^oh W t CtSbS chap, 6 . rex. and no- 

Printed in Migne PG, vol. 152, cols, io 
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Echos d’Orient ^^f^ Cydonts Correspondence, 2 voU. (1956 00)1“ 

Gf. esp. R- °^ e ’ A in Ca p tiv ity, pp- 74-75. 35 9-403 (Mere* 11 ’ 

Runciman, Great L-nur -Autobiography, PP- *= IVra -Con- 
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Decaux ‘“\s^ me imperial co 

many points garbled by the Greek translators See ^ e !f A ° ndence found too 
tfotizie, PP- 359 ff. His words in Greek are: “ c i me * Apolo 8 ia >” in Mercati, 
glossas all’autos emauto hromen mathon latinizeirfom 35 eteran a P°blepetai 
ing here.) Also cf. ibid., p. 162. See in addition G C ‘ he Word Utini z- 

Correspondance (Paris, 1930), pp. xv-xvii and 145_46 amme *’ Cydones 

See Cydones, “Autobiography” (Mercati, Notizie n |«, .. 
filioque and his translations from Thomas, see E. Boiivv “s • tk°’ °" the 
traducteurs byzantins,” Revue Augustinieme 16 (1910)-^Thn^ ^ 
(a quaestio dispulala by Aquinas on ihzfihoque) is no. 10 article 4 L * , “ 

S. Papadopoulos, Hellenikai metaphraseis Thomistikon Ergon (Athens'” 967 ^° 

Greek). 

See Mercati, Notizie, pp. 359-435, esp. 362. 

See Cydones, in Mercati, Notizie , p. 159. 

See Dekkers, “Les traductions greeques,” and also M. Rackl, “Die griechi- 
schen Augustinustibersetzungen,” Misc. F. Fhrle , 1 (Rome, 1924): 1-38. 

On Margounios, see Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West , pp. 165 ff. 
To these two names should be added that of Nicephoros Blemmydes of the 
thirteenth century. 

See my “Byzantium and the Later Crusades,” chap. 3, p. 72, in A History of 
the Crusades , vol. 3 (Madison, Wis., 1975). Also D. Zakythinos, “D£m6trius 
Cydones et l’entente Balkanique au XIV e siecle,” La Grice et les Balkans 
(Athens, 1947). Important on Cydones is R. Loenertz, “Lettre de D6m6trius 
Cydones a Andronic Oen^ote Grand Juge des Romains (1369-1371),” Revue 
des etudes byzantines 29 (1971): 303-08. 

Cf. G. Mercati, Cydones’ “Apologia,” pp. 362, ff. 366, 372, 389, 402; Ger¬ 
man trans. by H. G. Beck, ‘“Die ‘Apologia pro vita sua’ des Demetrios 
Kydones,” Ostkirchlichen Studien, vol. 1 (1957). 

Text in Migne PG, vol. 154, cols. 952B. See G. Papadopoulos, “Byzantine 
Theology: Relations with the West” (in Greek) in Encyclopedia of Religion and 

Ethics , vol. 3, p. 1095. . , 

For example, Papadopoulos, “ByzantineTheology,”p. 1095 .This is the stand- 

ard Greek criticism of the flioque. f 

Cf. also St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, pt. 1, 27; actually 
Augustine, Z)c TrinUaU, bk. 6, chap. .0 (cf. bk. 15) and from " 

Theologica, pt. 1, Q. 39: “potestas, sapien.ia, bon.tas,” but Thomas and 

Augustine equate sapieni.a with^^-^^Xh .olog.e 

41. On the Thomist circle, see esp. M.Jugie, r Orient 31 (1928): 385-402. 

latine 4 Byzance du XIVe et XV« siecles,” Echos d Orient* { J 

On Prochoros’ work, see Mercati, Notizie, p- 28 • 429 - 661 . Cf. now W. 

42. For Calecas’ works, see Migne PG, vol. ^ Q s terr. byz. Gesellschaft, 

Schmitt, “Lateinische Literatur in Byzanz, Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. 

17 (1968): 127-47, who questions the tra " sl *£° 

43. For text see Migne PG, vol. 152, esp. col. ^is “C on tre Judaeos, 

For Scholarius’ summary of the °* *. ’ p(W ition to both Cydones 

Oeuvres Computes, 8 vols. (Paris, 1928- )• ^ n 2 , to the effect that 

and his pupil Calecas, see Mercati, otizte. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 



















Cydones and Calecas had accepted Latin Christianity because they had b Cf 
expelled from the Greek church on account of their attachment to doctrin^ 
of Barlaam and Acyndinos. 

45. On Greek insistence on the convocation of an ecumenical council to debate 
union, see Geanakoplos, “Byzantium and the Later Crusades,” chap. 3 pp 
90-92. Also M. Viller, “La question de l’union des <§glises entre Grecs et 
Latins,” Revue d’histoire eccltsiastique 15 (1921): 260-305, 515-32, 18 (1920 ; - 
20-60; and D. Nicol, “Byzantine Requests for an Ecumenical Council in the 
14th Century,” Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 1 (1969): 69-95. 

46. See F. Masai, Plethon et le Platonisme de Mistra (Paris, 1956), pp. 338-39 
(original text edited in Paris in 1541). 

47. On the presumed Greek inadequacy in debate, see the views of J. Gill, The 
Council of Florence (Cambridge, 1959), pp. 228-29, who also cites the emperor’s 
words ( Acta Graeca, pp. 418, 421). On George Scholarius, see his Opera (Paris, 
1928) 1: 299, where he complains that the Greeks no longer had qualifications 
to compete with the Latins. Cf. P. Sherrard, Greek East and Latin West (Lon¬ 
don, 1959) pp. 168 f. But now see S. Camporeale, Lorenzo Valla. Umanesimo e 
teologia (Florence, 1972), who discusses what Valla learned about exegetical 
methodology in Florence from Greeks. To support a theological interpretation, 
the Greek method was to present a “chain” of evidence from writings of the 
Fathers; the Latins, however, now generally used a “syllogistic” approach. 

48. On Pletho, see esp. Masai, Plethon et le Platonisme de Mistra , and also A. 
Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation: The Byzantine Period (New Bruns¬ 
wick, N. J., 1970), esp. pp. 126-35. Also this book Prologue and Epilogue. 

49. See Runciman, “Byzantine Linguists,” Prosfora to S. Kyriakedis (1953), p. 
577 (in Greek). Also Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West, esp. pp. 1-4. 
for a summary of “national” Greek and Latin attitudes. Esp. see Pope 
Nicholas I’s letter to the Byzantine court objecting to the Greeks’ calling the 
Latin language “barbarian” (in F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism: History and 
Legend [Cambridge, 1948] pp. 105-09). 

50. Michael Psellus, Chronographia , ed. E. Sewter (New Haven, 1953). According 
to Psellus, in his De Omnifaria Doctrina , ed. L. Westerink (1948), p. 90. he 

memorized the Iliad as a child. 


51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 


see K. ttenry, Photius Bibliothkque (Paris, 1959). Also Dekkers, “Les traduc¬ 
tions grecques, pp. 208, 214-16, who shows that Photius mentions Augustine 
and Gregory the Great. Now see also P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisrne 

byzantin (Paris, 1972). 

For Latin knowledge of Greek Christian literature (up to the twelfth century', 
see A. Siegmund, Die Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur m (l! 

lateinische Kirche (Munich-Pasing, 1949). 

I am loM this by the palaeographer M. Naoumides, professor of Greek at 

the University of Illinois. Cf. above, chap. 3, n. 2. 

See translation of F. Wright, Uvdprand of Cremona (1930), “The Emba»V 

Constantinople,” chap. 31: chap. 47. 

On Constantine see above, n. 10. 

°n P'^Hispanu, see Enciclop'dia ilaliana under that entry; also the 
Pi i » ^ rantl, Michael Psellus und Petrus Hispanus (Leipzig. C 

Planudes translations see above, n. 17; and now W. Schmitt. "Latrin*"* 1 " 
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Literatur in Byzanz,” Jahrb. Osterr. by z G 11 33 ' 

Turyn informs me that the view that Pl a f haSl 17 (1968); 127-47 a 
Gallicum is false. The latest work on Planud« Caesar ’ s B ‘ U ™ 

tarch and Pace of Ferrara,” Italia medievale e , S dter > “ Pla nudes, Pl u . 

57 . On Planudes in Venice (where he was sent 16 ( ' 973 ^ : 137 ~62. 

knowledge of Latin), see Geanakoplos, Greet because of his «ne 

1982), p. 27 and n. 48; also Wendel in By z Zeit Yonal?™ (Cambrid g^ 

58. See esp. G. Mercati, Notizie, as cited above int 2 A T' N* * 

59 . Moschopoulos’ even more brilliant pupil was Mar. !°, tadter ’ P- > 58 - 
poulos, see Geanakoplos, Greek Scholars in Veni ^ USUrus " ° n Mosch °- 
Ld A. Turyn, 7J. ByManuscript t’2L V) ^ 
(Urban,, Ill., 1959), p«i„. Q „ „,h„ 

gbovc n 56), pp. 158, 139, mr„,i„„i„ g Joho „, d Andronik„' Z ,”d!! 

Planudes class. ’ 


and 
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See Augustine, De doctrina Christiana, bk. 4, who suggests using the classics but 
not enjoying them; St. Jerome also suggested the same thing, as later, in 
efFect, did St. Basil in his famous “Discourse to the Youth on the Reading of 
Classical Literature.” See below, chap. 14 and esp. Epilogue, n. 8 , work of 

Wilson. 

See R. Henry, Photius Bibliothkque (Paris, 1959). 

On all these figures, see Geanakoplos, Greek Scholars in Venice, and esp. E. 
Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique . . . au XV e et XVI e sikles, vols. 1-2 (Paris, 

1935 ff.). Esp. cf. below, chap. 13. 

D. Geanakoplos, “A Byzantine Looks at the Renaissance: The Attitude of 
Michael Apostolis Toward the Rise of Italy to Cultural Eminence,” Greek 
and Byzantine Studies 1 (1958): 157-62. 

For influences of medieval Latin romances on Byzantine literature, see below, 

chap. 3 . 

See below, chap. 13, text and note that indicates Demetrius Chalcondyles’ 
reference to the Divine Comedy of Dante. 

66 * See Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation, pp. 241-45, esp. 244, quo g 
Bessarion’s words that Greek youth should learn the techniques o ta ** 
engineering (ironworking) and shipbuilding to help the ree nation. 

prints a quotation from Joseph Bryenmu ( TfLatin a iii e d troops come 
in 1478) which reads: “Do not be deceived . • destroy our city, 

to aid us against the Turks they will take arms in order m destroy 

our race, and our name” (earlier quoted here in ™ j^ low> chap . 9 . a i so T. 
On the period of Turkish domination in rcc , ^ 0 f the Greek Church 
Papadopoulos, Studies and Documents relating to anc j g Runciman. The 

and People under Turkish Domination (Brusses, ^ 208 ff. 

Great Church in Captivity (Cambridge, 19 )> PP 
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Geanakoplos, “Church and State in the Byzantine Empire: A Reconsiders 
tion of the Problem of Caesaropapism,” Church History 34 (1965): 385 On 
Eusebius’ political thought, see esp. N. Baynes, “Eusebius and the Christian 
Empire,” Annuaire de VInstitut de philologie et d 3 histoire orientates 2 (1933—34^ 
13-18; E. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche (Leipzig, 1936 y 
F. Cranz, “Kingdom and Polity in Eusebius of Caesarea,” Harvard Theologl 
cal Review (1952), p. 47-66; cf. Ph. Sherrard, Greek East and Latin West (Lon 
don, 1959), pp. 92 ff. 

2. On this problem, see Geanakoplos, “Church and State,” 385 ff. with biblio¬ 
graphy. See also K. M. Setton, Christian Attitude Towards the Emperor in the 
Fourth Century , Especially as Shown in Addresses to The Emperor (New York 

1941), pp. 48 ff., 79 ff. 

3. G. T. Armstrong, “Imperial Church Building and Church-State Relations, 
a.d. 313—63, Church History 36 (1967): 3—17. On views of the work of Euse¬ 
bius, Vita Constantini , see below passim, especially n. 19. Also recently, R. 
MacMullen, Constantine (New York, 1969), pp. 211 ff. 

4. N. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (London, 1932), p. 29. 

5. Zosimus, Historia Nova , ed. Bekker (Bonn, 1837), pp. 97 ff., mentions the 
temple of the Dioskouroi and the Tycheion. Socrates, Ecclesiastical History 
(Migne, PG 67 [Paris 1864], col. 409), notes that Emperor Julian worshipped 
the image of Tyche in a building called a basilike. For Constantine’s temple in 
Umbria, see Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum XI.2.1. 5265. This inscription 
from Hispellum, dating from the last year of his reign, prohibits the use of the 
temple for pagan worship. See also A. H. M. Jones, Constantine and the Conver¬ 
sion of Europe (New York, 1962), pp. 89, 175. 

6 . On Marme, see Eusebius, Vita Constantini (Eusebius Werke , ed. Heikel, 1 
[Leipzig, 1902]: 99-104, where Eusebius tells of the order to build a church 
building in place of the pagan altar at Marme, and mentions the destruction 
of temples at Aphaca on Mt. Lebanon in Phoenicia and at Aegae in Cilicia. 

He also reports that a shrine of Aphrodite was removed from the location 
where the Church of the Holy Sepulcher was built (pp. 89 f.). 

7. Vita Constantini , pp. 104 f. 

8 . Codex Theodosianus, 9.16. 1-2 and 16.10.2, ed. T. Mommsen and P. M. Meyer, 
in Theodosiani libri XVI cum constitutionibus sirmondianis (Berlin, 1905), IT 
459 f. and 1.2, 879. Cf. Eusebius, Vita Constantini , pp. 59 f. and 98. 

9. Eusebius, Vita Constantini , pp. 101 f.; also Eusebius, Laus Constantini , p. 216. 

10. Eusebius, Vita Constantini , pp. 60 f. For Constantine’s own views, see a letter 
recorded by Eusebius in Vita Constantini , pp. 61 f., and his edict preserved b\ 
Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History , ed. E. Schwartz, Eusebius Kirchengeschichte , ed. 
min. (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 388-91. 

11. Eusebius, Laus Constantini , p. 220, indicates that one aspect ol the emperot s 
task was to foster unity by constructing houses of prayer. Baynes, Constantini 
the Great (supra, n. 4) pp. 12-30, convincingly argues that the necrssit\ for 
ecclesiastical unity was a determining factor in Constantine’s religious polu ' 

12. Letter of Constantine to Celsus, his Vicar of Africa, in S. Optati Mihritani Itbt: 

VIL ed. C. Ziwsa, in Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorurn latinorum , 26 A unn.u 
1893): 211-12 (app. 7). 
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l3 . A fine survey of these documents is found in r 

12 -17, with notes. Cf. Jones, Constant,ne and theT' C ° mtanti *> ** Great, pp 
10 4, who labels Constantine’s emerging attitude-7 ° f Euro *’ PP- 91- 

[ 4 . Letter of Augustine to Januarius, in Aureli «,-** aesaro P a pism” ( p . i 0 3 ) 

A. Goldbacher, in Corpus scriptorum ecclesiastiT^T‘ PiSC ° Pi epUtul,u ^ d. 
1895): 408 f. Jones, pp 104 ff., suggests that the 34 (Vienna > 

revoked after about three months, early i n 321 F ° r . ^ for confisca tion was 
112 f., records part of an edict designed to ^ ^ Vlta Consta ntini, pp. 
every building used as a place o^ ^ ^ ^ 

mentioned in this context, but Novatians, Valentin^T^" Anam 
Paulianists are (p. 111). ’ ^ arci °nites, and 

' S ' “ ' h ' b “ h ° P ' °' ln s - 0f ““ pp- 

Ibid., p. 215 (app. 10). 

On Constantine’s motives for building, see Eusebius, Laos Constantini pp. 
220 f., 224, 259, and n. 24 below. Eusebius, Vita Constantini, PP . 131 f. also 
tells of Constantine’s order for fifty copies of the Holy Scriptures, to meet the 
needs of the growing number of churches. On Constantine’s enlarging of 
existing churches, see test for n. 21 below. 

The best recent study of Constantine’s churches is by L. Voelkl, Die Kirchen- 
stiftungen des Kaisers Konstantin im Lichte des romischen Sakraltechts (Cologne and 
Opladen, 1964). Cf. G. T. Armstrong, “Imperial Church Building in the 
Holy Land in the 4th Century, Bibl. Arch. 30 (1969): 90-102, and his related 
“Church and State Relations. The Changes Wrought by Constantine,” 
Journal of Bible and Religion 32 (1964): 1-7. 

19. I accept the view of A. H. M. Jones, who holds the Vita Constantini to be a 
reliable source and an authentic work of Eusebius: see his recent Notes on 
the Genuineness of the Constantinian Documents in Eusebius Life of Con 
stantine,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 5 (1954): 196-200. See also 
(supra, n. 4) pp. 40-49, who is in essential agreement with Jones, althoug e 
holds that the Vita Constantini “never received final revision at it a 
hands” ( p . 49) ; and G. Downey, “The Builder of the Origma ° Cm _ 

Apostles at Constantinople: A Contribution to the '“' C ' SI " ° . 58 _ 72j w ho 
Stantini attributed to Eusebius,” Dumbarton ^ later interpolations in 

holds that certain problematic passages in t e ^ radica l view of the 
an otherwise reliable and authentic work. , • ur ^ j a vita Cons- 

Vita Constantini hy H. Grdgoire, “Eusebe n’esi t P“_ a ^ verti en 312 ,” Byzan- 
a --r_\ Constantin n est p 


16. 

17. 


18. 


20 . 


tantini dans sa forme Actuelle et Constantin 

lion 13 (1938) : 561 ff. Constantine in Palestine, see j. 

Vita Constantini, pp. 91 f. On the churc 1941 ). 

W. Crowfoot, Early Churches in Palestine (Lon on, • ^ (hc heig htening and 
2| - For this famous passage, see Vita Constant, m, P- ^ „ Die konstan tinischen 
enlarging of existing church buildings, see A n tike und Christentum 2 . 

Kirchenbauten nach Eusebius,” Reallextkon J 

0 0953): 60-64. .. . a nro duced considerable literature 

22 - The question of the origin of the basilica ^ B Ward Perkins, 

with very varied interpretations. St < 1 1 
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23. 
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25. 

26. 


27. 


28. 

29. 

30. 


31. 


stantine and the Origins of the Christian Basilica,” Papers of the British School 
at Rome, 22 (1954): 69-90, and W. MacDonald, Early Christian and RyzanP 
Architecture (New York, 1962), with bibliography. See also E. Swift, 
Sources of Christian Art (New York, 1951). For a short survey of opinions Jl 
W. Lowrie, Art in the Early Church (New York, 1947), pp. 87-110. 

Vita Constantini, pp. 101-04, and Laus Constantini, p. 216. The practice of open 
ing the temples for public inspection and even displaying the contents was 
revived in Theodosius I’s day: see Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History e d T 
Bidez (Berlin, 1960), pp. 319 ff. 

For the use of the term basilike to apply to secular imperial structures before 
Constantine’s conversion, see the survey by Ward Perkins (above, n. 22), pp 
69-76 with notes, and Swift (above, n. 22), pp. 9-30. Cf. L. Voelkl (above, n. 
21), pp. 60 ff. We mention here terms applied by Eusebius to early church 
buildings, some already noted, others unemphasized. For example, for us¬ 
ages of ekklesia, efkierios neos, and efktenos oikos, see Vita Constantini, pp. 98-99; 
for prosefkterion, see Ecclesiastical History, ed. Schwartz, p. 370; and for the 
first occurence of kyriakon oikeion, see Ecclesiastical History, ed, Schwartz, p. 
363. The church building in Tyre, dedicated ca. 314 (see Setton [above n. 2], 
p, 44) is referred to in Eusebius’ panegyric as a basileios oikos ( Ecclesiastical 
History, p. 381). See also n. 5 above. Constantine’s churches in the Holy Land 
are characterized by Eusebius as basilikes dianoias basilika megalourgcmata 
( <l imperial monuments of an imperial spirit”), who calls them trophies to the 
victory of the heavenly Basileus (Letts Constantini , pp. 220, 224, esp. 259). On 
the basilica in general, see R. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Architecture (Harmondsworth, 1965) and esp. his (with S. Corbett and W- 
Frank) Corpus Basilicarum Chrislianarum Romae, vol. 4 (Vatican, 1970). 

Setton, Christian Attitude (above, n. 2), pp. 53 ff., 71 ff., and n. 26 below. 

On the attitudes of Constantine’s contemporaries, see Setton, pp. 40 ff., an 
n. 30 below. On Constantine’s benefactions to the bishops, see, for example, 
the documents preserved in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, pp- 391 95. 

See sources cited above in nn. 6, 10, and 23 for Constantine’s attitude toward 
the pagans; also his letter to the Persian king on behaH of c rls ‘|»" s ' 
Eusebius, Vita Constantini, p. 121. On Constantine’s view ofh.s proselyt, 
as a duty, see Baynes, Constantine the Great, pp. 35 ff. 2 26 f an d 

See Stein, Geschichte des spatromtschen Reiches, 1 (Vienna, l.-< ■ 

Setton, Christian Attitude> pp, 71 ff. 

Ctf G. H. Williams, “Christology and Church-State Relations in the F» 
Century,*' « * (1951): no. 3, pp. » 

statement from Athanasius is found in his His Iona . 

(Paris, 1884), col. 729. Q M . Dalton, 

On the mosaics of Sant' Apollin.re Nnovo and San V't,^^ ^ 

trz'X* £=■£;..- . .. 

W. Fleming, Arts and Ideas (New York, 1963), p. 16. 

MPG, 67, cols. 380-81. 


32. 
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33 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, PG 67, col. 19 6 rc 

tion of the church at Antioch ten years after Com.'^ Constamius ’ comple- 
the Holy Apostles, G. Downey (supra, n. 19) cfii'tr S ' arted “• Re garding 
ment with Procopius, De Aedificiis, ed. J. H^ury an j , C ° nCludeS * in a 8 r «- 
Caesariensis Opera Omnia, 4 (Leipzig, 1964) D 95 d! , r>' Wlrth ; in Proco P ii 
,he church—a view I find convincing; but cf. j. Vo et " stan “ u f founde d 
Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel,” Hermes 81 ( 1953 ). , ,“ trbauer der 

34 . See Setton’s discussion of Firmicus, Christian Attitude, p 64- also H 1 • . 
niann, A History of the Early Church, trans. Wolf. 3 (New York ’l961) • 255 

35 . Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum Gestarum libri qui supersunt, ed. C. U. Clark 1 

(Berlin, 1910): 257. Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, ed. Bidez p 195 Socrates 
Eccl. Hist., PG 67, col. 337. H ' ' ’ 

36. An example of the violence that erupted early in Julian’s reign is given in 
Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History, ed. L. Parmentier and F. Scheidweiler 
(Berlin, 1954): 182 ff. 

37 . Theodoret, pp. 198 ff. Sozomen, pp. 229 ff. Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. 
Clark, 1: 296. Rufinus, Ecclesiastical History , ed. Migne, PL 21 (Paris, 1849), 
cols. 505-06. See Lietzmann, History of the Early Church , 3: 282, for an evalua¬ 
tion of Julian’s policy toward the Jews. 

38. Socrates, Ecclesiastical History ., PG 67, col. 327. To be sure, it was believed 
that the Anastasia was constructed of the materials which had once been 
hauled from the site to construct a church in Sycae but which was now dis¬ 
mantled and brought back. 

The church was originally destroyed during the reign of Constantius; 
Sozomen, pp. 200 and 214. Socrates, PG 67, col. 409. 

Sozomen, pp. 239 f. Socrates, PG 67, col. 449. Theodoret, p. 216. 

Codex Theodosianus 16.10.10-11, ed. Mommsen and Meyer, Vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 

Destruction of pagan temples was 

e.g., the Eastern Prefect Cynegius sponsore History of the Early 

area, especially at Edessa and Apamea; see' UUr Roman Empire, 

Church, 4:85-86. It is likely, asj. B. Bury in//u ’O’ -/ . to secu l a rize, 

1 (New York, 1958): 365 edicts of Arcadius in 399 

not to demolish, pagan temples. districts were to be razed, 

and 407 indicate that only those temp^J^^^ ^ , 0 16 , ,8 ,9, 

and even this was prohibited in 901 ff. C . also Theodoret, Ecc . 

ed. Mommsen and Meyer, vol. 1, no. 2, PP- j ohn Chrysostom secured 

Hist., ed. Parmentier, pp. 329 f, who notes J ^ of razing temples in 

funds from rich Christian women to pay 
Phoenicia. /T ._. n 1924), p- 63. 

Roger Thynne, The Churches of Rome (Condo ^ ^ l 8 45),cols. H01 ff 

Ambrose, Epistolae 40 and 41, in Migne > bljcislica del suo tempo \ 

M. Pavan, La politico gotica di (1965): 131 f. 

1964); see my review, American tsor en p c cl. ' /Jl t c j. 

Zosimus, History., ed. Bekker, PP, 2 . 69 * 675 ff. Theodoret, Eccl. H 
355 ff. Socrates, Eccl. Hist., P ’ n . 28) 1 : 361 h Evique de 

Parmentier, p. 330. See also Stein, (supra, yk * Porphyre, 

Ed H. Grigoire and M. Kugener, Marc 


39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


43. 

44. 

45. 
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Gaza (Paris, 1930), pp. 44, 71. See also M. Avi-Yonah, “The Econorr 
Byzantine Palestine,** Israel Exploration Journals 8 (1958): 42, and G J * ° f 
Gaza in the Early Sixth Century (Norman, Okla., 1963), pp. 22 ff. OVVfle y, 

Mark the Deacon, Life of Porphyry , ed. Gr^goire and Kugener, p.35 j n (j . 
introduction (pp. xliii-xliv), the editors compare the use ot'evgnomer^o ('!' 
be of good feeling’’) regarding the willingness of the people of Gaza to ' 
their taxes, with the term evgnomosyne (“loyalty’*), used by Justinian regard^ 
the loyalty ol the people of Caesarea—see his Novel 103 (in Corpus I * 
Civilis, ed. R. Schoell and VV. Kroll 3 [Berlin, 1912J, pp. 469-70). Arcadia’ 
hesitation to destroy the Mameion in the center of the city was in line with a 
general policy to secularize rather than destroy all city temples (see above, n 

Evagrius, Eccl. Hist., MPG, 86.2 (Paris, 1865), cols. 2469, 2472, mentions 
churches in .Antioch named for Rufinus, Prefect of the East under Theodosius 
I; for Zoilus and Callistus, each at one time Consularis of Syria; and for An¬ 
atolius, a strategos. See also M. Avi-Yonah, “Economics of Byzantine Pales¬ 
tine,’’ pp. 43 ff. and 50-51 for a list of private benefactors in Palestine. 
Avi-Yonah, p. 44. Evagrius, Eccl. Hist., PG 86.2, cols. 2476-4H. 

P. Charanis, Church and State in the Later Roman Empire: The Religious Policy of 
Anastasius I (Madison, Wis., 1939), p. 12. 

M. Anastos, “Justinian’s Despotic Control over the Church as Illustrated bv 
his Edict on Theopaschite Formula and Letter to Pope John in 533,” £bor . 
Rad. Viz. Inst., no. 312 (= Melanges Ostrogorsky, 2 [1964]: 1-11). See 
Geanakoplos, “Church and State,’’ pp. 392-94, 397-98. 

Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire , 2: 23 ff., 360 ff., and 392. E. Stein, 
Histoire du Bas-empire (Paris, 1949), 2: 278-79. See now W. Frend, “Old and 
New Rome in the Age of Justinian,** in Relations between East and West in the 
Middle Ages , ed. D. Baker (Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 11-29. 

W. Ensslin, “The Emperor and the Imperial Administration,” Byzantium: 

An Introduction to East Roman Civilization , ed. N. Baynes and H. Moss (Oxford. 
1961), p. 275, points out that both Theodosius II and Justinian were greeted 
as archierefs and that Marcian was acclaimed hierefs and basileus at the Council 
of Chalcedon. 

See Geanakoplos, “Church and State,’’ pp. 390-92, with bibliography 
(citing Mitard and Diehl). As Procopius puts it, De Aedifciis, ed. Haur\- 
Wirth, 4: 6, Justinian closed all paths leading to error and established religion 

firmly upon a single foundation of the faith. 

Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History , PG 86.2, cols. 2736—37. See n. 58 below 1 
churches in that area specifically mentioned by Procopius. 

MacDonald, (supra, n. 22), p. 32, and Fleming, (supra, n. 31), p. 14/ 

Bury, (supra, n. 42), 2: 284 f. , 

Procopius, De Aedifciis , ed. Haury-Wirth, 4: 185. In addition to the enu 
at Septum, modern Ceuta, five churches at Leptis Magna, modern 
(p. 177), a church at Sabratha, modern Tripoli Vecchia (p. 1 ' M 
churches and a monastery at Carthage are mentioned (p. 180). A. A 
History of the Byzantine Empire, 1 (Madison, 1964): 138 f., mentions 
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60. 


logical evidence of apparently Justinianic church,, • 

Crimea (at Dory). es 1 

59 See Bury, 2: 371. These churches were built in Phrve 

fifty-five were paid for by the imperial treasury andT? V and Garia; 
the proselytes out of their own funds. Two mona,. ' . y '° ne were built b y 
Procopius makes no attempt to list all Justinian’s bull!? ^7 buil ‘‘ 
d. Haury-Wirth, 4: 38, , 86 ); y„ hc ^ 
church buildi»g(.) a. ouer .canty different T wcl„ ,J ,J 
shrines mentioned were dedicated to the theotokos (he. cit., p. 20 and passim! 
In Constantinople and the adjoining areas he built over twenty new churches' 
shrines, and sanctuaries, and rebuilt or enlarged over half that many Cf G 
Downey, Constantinople in the Days of Justinian (Norman, Okla., 1960), p. 100 
Procopius’ statement {Aedificiis, p. 34) that no churches were built anywhere 
in the empire without imperial sanction, should be read in the light of state¬ 
ments in his Historia Arcana (original title, Anekdota), ed. J. Haury and G. 
Wirth, Procopii Caesariensis Opera Omnia (Leipzig, 1963) 3: 158 f., 164, regard¬ 
ing the emperor’s many exactions and control over local spending. On 
churches built in the Holy Land in this period, see G. Armstrong, “Fifth and 
Sixth Century Church Building in the Holy Land,” Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review 14 (1969): 17-30. 

E. B. Smith, The Dome: A Study in the History of Ideas (Princeton, 1950), esp. 
pp. 77 ff. Procopius, Aedificiis , ed. Haury-Wirth, 4: 30, writes that Justinian 
expressed his gratitude for a miraculous cure received from Saints Cosmas 
and Damian, the Christian counterparts of Castor and Pollux, by rebuilding 
and enlarging their shrine at Constantinople. The association between the 
Christian saints and the pagan twins is also suggested by bury, • 

Swift, (supra, n. 22), pp. 80-84, 107-08, who argues that thedomes of Sc 
Sergius and Bacchus and St. Sophia were inspired by domes m Rom winch 
Anthemius of Tralles is supposed to have studied. There 
that the imagery of the dome suggesting heaven, and e wa$ 

the emperor’s authority over the earth w“h t at o especially 

important in Justinian’s adoption of the dome for St. Sopn 
Fleming’s statement, n. 71 below. (Bonn , , 837); p . 25, 11. 

Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio S. Sopluae, e • j ibed by the words 

489-91. Note also 11. 529 f. (p. 27) where the dome .s descr, 

“the roof rises like a beautiful high-crov\ ne 

Ed. Haury-Wirth, 4: 8. nn . 6 and 23. Justinian des- 

Constantine had despoiled temples, see a ’ j- lslor [ a Arcana , cd. Haury 

poiled Arian churches, according to rocop 

Wirth, 3:72 fif. nnvmous account preserved y 

Justinian’s words are recorded in an instruction of the Great Church of 
Banduri and other editors: see Relation or, the Co^ ^ Qngimm Cor, - 
God called St. Sophia (in Greek), § 2 ■ » ^ ' * \.2. 

stantinopolitanarum, 1 (Leipzig* 19 ) • gekker (Bonn, 183 )>P 

Paulus Silentiarius, Descriptio S. f>op n 
Procopius, Aedificiis , 4: 55. 


61 


64. 
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67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 


72. 

73. 


G. Downey, “Imperial Building Records in Malalas ” Bvz 
1 - 11 , esp. 10 and n. 3. ' K *’ 


38 


(1938); 


Procopius, Aedifuiis {Peri Ktismaton), ed. Haury-VVirth, 4 : 334 j conclude 
discussion here of all Justinian’s buildings (ktiseis) in Cons tan tinonl?“ 
siastical and secular. 1 s cccIe * 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae ed R ■ 

(Bonn, 1830), p. 521. See also E. Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae (Berk!? ' 

1946), p. 50. 1 crKeiey, 

Procopius, Aedificiis, 4: 92* 

G* Armstrong (supra, n. 3) for the term “propaganda” follows the usage of 
B* Rubin, Das Zeitalter Iwtinians, 1 (Berlin, I960): 139-45. Fleming (supra 
n. 31), pp, 171 £, suggests that centralized churches like San Vitale and St! 
Sophia, with their “sharp hierarchical divisions that set aside a place for men 
and women, clergy and laity, aristocrat and commoner, were admirably 
suited to convey the principle of imperial authority [such structures inspired 
an attitude ol reverence] not only to God, but also to His viceroys on earth 
* * * The majesty ol God was felt through the infinite power of government* 

. . * Both spiritual and secular authority were imposed on man from above 
[fostering his acceptance of] the unified ideal of one Christian empire with 
one church, one emperor, and one body of laws.” See also n* 67 above* 

Htstoria Arcana y ed, Haury-Wirth, 3: 51, 120 - 21 , and esp, 162, 

Codex Justinianus, 1.17.1, ed. Krueger, Corpus Juris Civilis, 3: 69, For further 
analysis of Byzantine church*state ideology, sec my Byzantine East and Latin 
West: Two Worlds of Christendom in Middle Ages and Renaissance (Oxford* 
1966), pp. 33, 86 , 96 ff; cf. G. Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (London, 1963), 
esp. pp. 59-64, 86 , and 93 , which deals peripherally with some questions 
discussed in this chapter. Also now see S* Runciman, Byzantine Style and 
Civilization (Harmondsworth, Eng., 1975), 


Notes to Chapter 6 

L H. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantimschen Reich (Munich, 1959), 
pp. 436 and 9i. Cf. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire . 1: 231 “[Maxs- 
mosl was one of the most remarkable Byzantine theologians/’ (It should c 
noted that some would perhaps call Gregory Palamas the last really ou - 
standing Byzantine theologian.) Eastern works on Max. rn os 
Ivanka, Maximus der Bekenner: all-ems m Christus (Emsiede n, J 
excerpts from the earlier Ambigua and Ad Thallasmm ; V. Grume. 
d’histoire et de chronologic sur la vie de S ^ 

, ,927): 24-32 and his -Max,™ *j Wta **«*• ^ ' „ 

59; H. Beck, idem, pp. 330. 353, 357, passmi i. 

Eastern Theology on Western as Evidenced by Works of John Scotu.^ , 

Petersburg, 1898; in Russian) ; S. Epianovic, J 'ff™ in Russian); I- 

the Life and Works of St. Maximus the Confessor ' f ’ imf , f Co ,, 

Hausherr, Philautie, de la tendressefioursoy ^ 8 

fesseur (Rome, .952); J W «™**"** * 

(1952): 307; article on him in luree*/ * 









n otes TO pages 133-34 

col 614-24. I. H. Dalmais, at the Oxford Patristic Co 
ish ed a connection between Maximos and Eri!» ° ^ (1963 )> establ- 
“Place de la mystagogie de St. Maximus lc CoT '' ab ° H ' Dalmais . 
liturgique byzantine,” Studia Patristica 5 (1963) • 277 CS «^ UF **** U th6ol °gie 
dissertation, Harvard University (1964) on th ru • 3 ’ ZizouIias > Ph. D. 
Candal, “La gracia increada del ‘Liber Ambi mstol °^ of Maximos; M. 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 27 (1961): 38-45 de San Maximo,” 

Eastern Christian Thought (Washington, D.C., 1%7) ch^T^ 0 ^’ *” 

Other significant works in whole or in nan on 1 

r r;;7°r ,lv) * p - 

Ascetic Life, The Four Centuries on Charity (London, 1955); his “Survey of Re 
cent Work on St. Maximus the Confessor,” Traditio 20 (1964)- 42R-37- I 
Draseke, “Maximus Confessor und Johannes Scotus Erigena,” Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken 84 (1911): 20-60; M. Cappuyns, Jean Scot Engine (Lou- 
vain-Paris, 1933); B. Altaner, “Die Kenntnis der Greiechischen in den Mis- 
sionsorden wahrend des 13. und 14, Jahrhunderts: Ein Beitrag zur vorges- 
chichte des Humanismus,” Zeitschriftfur Kirchengeschichte 13 (1934); E. Gil¬ 
son. The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard , trans. A. Downes (New York-Lon- 
don, 1940), esp. pp. 25-28; and, most recently, J. Pelikan, “Council or 
Father or Scripture: The Concept of Authority in the Theology of Maximus 
Confessor,” Orientalia Christiana Analecta 195 (1973): 277-88. 

2. The view is often expressed that Maximus “put Christ at the center of 
Dionysian thought.” 

3. Anna Comnena says the court of her father Alexius read Maximos. E. 
Dawes trans. of Alexiad (New York, 1967), p. 135. On Symeon, “the New 
Theologian,” see Oxford Diciinary of the Christian Church (London, 1958), p. 
1256. Pachymeres is, after Maximos, the most important Byzantine para- 
phraser of and commentator on Dionysius. He wi ote a parap ras 
Dionysius’ epistles: MPG, 4, cols. 433 ff. The 

Church (London, 1958), p. 403, says Pachymeres and AndrewofC ^ 
commentaries on Dionysius. For other influence, see • c ’ On 
of Recent Work on Maximos the Confessor ” T f‘^^fff notes by 
Nicholas Cabasilas, see his Explication de la tone t u ^ Cyparissiotes, see 
S. Salaville Paris, 1967) ( Sources chretiennes, no. 

below - u rS Dionvsius, and to his epistle, 

4. He wrote scholia to the four great woi s pi onys ius, MPG, vol 4. It 

plus a prologue and glossary of terms us attributed by Western scholars 

should be noted that the scholia on Dionysius Maximos - near contem- 

to Maximos the Confessor, were in part t e ^ Ba i t hasar, “Das Schohcn 
porary, John of Scythopolis (see esR • ^ , 5 ( | 940 ): 16iff. 

Werk des Johannes von Skythopo » John Scotus Erigen 

5. The New Catholic Encyclopedia, V. 1073, J Maximos consisted o 

Lynch, says Erigena’s translation of£ which only *e 

preface, two poems, and sixty-seven Earlier Ambigua, see 

the beginning of six have been Anselm 36 (1935 : 

“The Earlier Ambigua of Maxunos, ^ imi , <|( . Jean Scot Engcna. 

Cappuyns, “La ‘Versie Ambiguor 
















7. 


340 notes to pages 13 ^ 

Reckerches de Thtologie ancienne et midievaie 30 (1963): 324-29, and his “pi 
incite de Jean Scot sur un passage de Maximi,” idem, 31 (1964) ; 320-24^* 
6, Erigena translated into Latin the four great mystical works of Dionysius A 
the Oxford Congress (1963) Dom Meyvaert announced (see Sacris Erode 
14 [ 1963]: 130-48) the discovery of a translation of Maximos’ Ad Thala ■ * 
by Scotus Erigena. See more recently, M. Cappuyns, “Jean Scot Erigene^ 
les ‘Scholia’ de Maxime le Confcsseur,” Recherches le Thtologie ancienne 
midievaie, 31 (1964): 122-24. 

See Dondaine (cited in n. 15). Anastasius, in fact, preserved in Latin a frag- 
ment of a letter of Maximos sent to a certain Peter concerning the primacy 
of the pope; see MPG, 91, cols. 141-44. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzan- 
tinischen Litteratur (Munich, 1897), p. 63, says Maximos is known in the West 
as “The Interpreter” of Dionysius. 

In The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard (New York-London, 1940), p. 25, E, 
Gilson says Bernard was influenced by Dionysius through Maximos in 
Erigena’s translation. Gilson says Bonaventure was also influence by Maxi¬ 
mos. The Diet. Tkeol. Cath., 1 pt. 1, col. 246 (under Hughes de Saint-Victor), 
says Dionysius is mentioned twice in Hughes, who wrote a commentary on 
the Celestial Hierarchy. See also on the Theologia Mystica , M. Honecker, “Ni¬ 
kolaus von Cues und die griechische sprache.” Sitz- Heidelb. Akad. Wissen., 
Phil, Hist. KL, 28 (1938): 26, n. 92. Cerbanus, the twelfth-century Western 
monk, knew the Centuries on Charily. See n. 57 below. 

Albert the Great wrote commentaries on Dionysius’ Celestial Hierarchy, Ec¬ 
clesiastical Hierarchy, Mystical Theology, and Epistles. Doubtless he must have 
read the Anastasian corpus. I can find no record of Albert’s use of the Am- 
bigua. But see J. Bach, Des Albertus Magnus Verhaltniss zu der Erkernitnisstehre 
der Griechen, Lateiner, Araber, mdjuden (Vienna, 1881). 

See A. Pegis, ed., Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, vol. 2 (New York, 
1945), index of authors, p. 1174 under Maximos (esp. concerning angels, 
their intellectual powers, and their nature, vols. 1-2, pp. 50, 6, Obj. I and 

D A. Callus, ed., Robert Grosseteste, Scholar and Bishop (Oxford, 1955). pp- 34, 
56-57 See E. Francheschini, “Grosseteste’s translation of the Prologos an ^ 

Scholia of Maximos to the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagita, 

Journal of Ecclesiastical History 34 (1933); 353-63, esp. 355 j7 ' '' anri ‘ ^ 
states that Grosseteste did not know these scholia were by £rv 
astasius Bibliothecarios had translated them and sent 

T' . ^ Heritage W ,» 

a feft— .r Dionysius (P c*aP» - 

SSST£££« bX. As no.ed above, Mav im os is 

to the West as the interpreter of f((f (he AreopagiU on the Dv.me 

See W. Sparrow-Simpson, ^ New York) 1951), p. 203. who 

Names and the Mystical Theology (SPCK. iNew , churc h in 757 

1. .he Greek wrings * i’Z fc «r 

by Pope Pascal and remained unread for nearly 
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11 . 


12 . 
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St. Denys until Charles the Bald asked Erigena 

(all four principal works). Cf. Dondainc p 25 ° l ?" S,ate them int ° Latin 
historically corroborated, and that the first exe "| ’ Wh ° SayS this is 
trace is the one sent from Byzantium by Empero^M^ , D I i ,° nysius 
, 4 . P. Sherwood, St. Maximus the Confessor (in Ancient Chr , ^ 

«- ««»■“"■« «i* <m » »* +J2S\S£?, 2I >’ 

15. H. Dondaine, m Le Corpus Dionysien de l’University p ' U ' 

(R n S' Tk 25 ‘ 26, t H " dum 

Whtch had lam there unread m Us library for a time) read by someone who 
knew Greek, then translated orally by another into Latin, and finally written 
down by still another. Inevitably, then, many errors occurred, making for a 
very faulty translation. 

16. Maximos probably used Dionysius’ thought in order to comment on Gregory 
of Nazianzus. Erigena may have also translated Ad Thalassium. See n. 6 , 

above. 

17. See Versio Maximi, MPL , vol. 122, cols. 1193 fT., esp. 1195A: “nisi viderem, 
praefatum beatissimum Maximum saepissime in processu sui operis obscuris- 
simas sanctissimi theologi Dionysii Areopagitae sententias, cujus symbolicos 
theologicosque sensus nuper Vobis similiter jubentibus transtuli., . . . quae 
illuminat abscondita tenebrarum.” Also see M. Cappuyns, Jean Scot Erigine, 
Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa pensee (Paris-Louvain, 1933), p. 162. 

18. MPL, v. 122, cols. 1027-28; also H. Bett, Johannes Scotus Erigena , (Cambridge, 
1925), p. 17. 

19. See MPL, vol. 122, cols. 1194 D-l 195 A: “hoc est intellectu difficilium . . . 
de Graeco in Latinum vobis jubentibus edidi, etc. Cf. Bett, Erigena, p. 17, 

20. MPL, v. 122, col. 1197D (footnote of Latin text no. D); cl. Bett, Erigena, p. 
17, n. 2. J. Draseke, article cited above, n. 1, commenting on ngena s 

^ r u* vpcsA CrcQovv of Nvssa than Maximos 

Greek, says it was easier for him to read o g Y 

because the latter’s style and thoughts are more di cu 94-25 Cf 

«• t—MK. vol. 91. col. 

Erigena’s quotation from Maximos (i ’ \ ascendit per carita- 

Naturae. . . : “ut ait Maximus, See T. 

tem, in tantum divina sapientia descen Gioyanni gcoto Eriugena,” 

Gregory, “Note sulla dottrina della teo ame ^ a j SQ Gilson’s book on 
Studi Medievali, ser. 3, vol. 4, pt. 1, PP* 1 ), esp. pp- 25-28. 

Bernard, Mystical Theology of St. Bernar , ( C1 • na » s De Divisione Naturae, 

22. Summarized in Bett, Erigena, p. 25, from MPL, Eng 

vol. 122, col. 451. 1985 - 88 . 

23. Maximos’ Ambigua, MPG, vol. 191, c ° : . 91 Maximos Ambigua, co 

24. See MPL, Erigena, vol. 518A, and MPG, • 

1185B. „„ , q, col. 136B, where Maximos 

MPG, vol. 90, col. 672C, and m d theologi 

formulated the term dia tou uiou. ■ • yi ws on the “processioi , 

308 ff. On the Council of. nd 
Geanakoplos, Byzantine East an 1959), PP- l ^ 1 

J. Gill, Council of Florence (Cambridge, 


25. 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30, 


31. 


32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


NOTES TO PAGES 139^ 

on Margounios and Maximos the Confessor, see Geanakoplos, idem, esp t 
171, and also F, Dvornik, Byzantium and the Roman Primacy (New York. 1%/' 
pp, 12-13, J ’ 

See preceding note, esp, based on Maximos’ phrase dia tou uiou. Also Beu 
Erigena, pp. 30, 108 and n. 5. Unlike Augustine and Tertullian, Erigena did 
not use a patre per pi turn, (De Trin, 15: 48, and Adversus Praxearn, p. 4). 

See D. Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and Latin West, p. 171. Also cf. G. Fedalto 
Massimo .Margounio e la sua opera per conciliare la sentenza degli orientali e dei 
latini sulla processione dello Spirito Sancto (Padua, 1961) p. 51, and his Massimo 
Margmio e il suo commento al De Trinitate di S. Agostino (Brescia, 1968). Cf. now 
A. Papadakes, “Gregory II of Cyprus and an unpublished report to the 
Synod,” Greek Roman Byzantine Studies 16 (1975): 227-28, lor similar usage. 
See A. Mercati, “Giovanni Ciparissiota alia corte di Gregerio XI,” Byz. 
Zeit-, 30 (1929/30); 496-501, and B. Dentakis, John Cyparissiotes, the Wise, 
and the Philosopher (Atens, 1965; in Greek). Also on Cyparissiotes, Beck, 
Kirche und theologiscke Literatur, pp. 330, 727, 738, 749 ff., 789. 

Latin title (given by editor Turrianus) is Expositio materiaria eorum quae de Deo 
a tkeologis dicuntur, in decern decades partita: MPG , vol. 152, cols. 737 ff. His 
earlier work is his “Against the Errors of the Palamites” (for Latin title see 
MPG, vol. 152, cols. 663 ff., given by ed. Fr. Combefisius, PalamiUcorum 
Transgressionum liber primus), 

B. Dentakis, John Cyparissiotes, The Wise, and the Philosopher (Athens, 1965), 
pp. 62 ff., esp. 67 (in Greek). H. Beck, Vorsehung und Vorkerbestimmmg in der 
theolagischen Literatur der Byzantiner (Rome, 1937), Orientalia Chris liana Analecta 
U 4 ; 171-75, demonstrates a doctrinal relationship between Cyparissiotes 
and the commentators of Dionysius. The ten Decades of Cyparissiotes ukc 
up the symbolic and negative theology of the East from Clement oi Alexan¬ 
dria to Dionysius and his commentators. ^ . 

B Dentakis, The Nme Hymns to the Logos of God Attributed to John Lypanssu»<s 
(Athens, 1964;) in Greek), p. 13 ff* (asterik is part of page number m Den¬ 
takis’ book); and MPG, vol. 152, col. 741-992. 

5^01. 751: “Quod symbolicae theologiae quae in specie 

sub sermim cadente versatur* 

MPG , vol. 152, col. 767A, chap. 4. , d in Latin: 

See MPG, vol. 90, col. 1083, with sl.gh.ly ."verted «o,d ^ 

“Capita ducenta ad theologiarn Deique 111 m 

spectantia,’ _ c _ 

Cyparissiotes in MPG, vol. Ia2, col. 

™ (of. n. 1 of scholia) 

Q uo ,in K from Maximus' work in explanation ol Gregory Non. 

vol. 152, col. 778. 

M J2; «* '**' C c °, » A p„o 8 r taken from *Uxit»o.' work on O— '» 
rwCchap.'35, cok i094, with .lightly altered wording. 
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notes 


to PAGES 142-45 


42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

49 . 

50 . 


51 . 


52 . 


53 . 


From MPG, vol. 152, col. 956C. Taken from • 

MPG, vol. 152, col. 959A. xlmos > Centuria 4, cap. 1 . 

On the originality of Cyparissiotes, see in Dieting 

18 (Paris, 1964), col. 314. * sp,rtitualiU ascetique. 

Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur , p. 739 . g D .... - 

the Logos of God Attributed to John Cyparissiotes^Mhcns “gL „ fj? ‘° 

See Bett, Erigena, p. 11. ’ P- 13 < ln Greek). 

MPL, vol. 122, col. 1194B. 

20 (S 0 :l38ff UrVey ° f RCCent ° n MaXimUS ‘ he C ° nfeSSOr -” 

See Bett, Erigena , p. 192. 

I find no mention of Nicholas’ use of Maximos in M. Honecker, Nikolaus von 
Cues und die griechische Sprache (cited above), pp. 26-27, though there are many 
mentions of Dionysius and translations of him in Hugh of St. Victor, Gros- 
steste, and Thomas Gallo. (It seems that Nicholas brought back from Con¬ 
stantinople a Greek MS of Dionysius the Areopagite). 

See Bett, Nicholas of Cusa, p. 93, n. 4. But this is Bett’s only mention of Balbus, 
who had dedicated to Cusanus his translation of Alcinous, Epitome of Plato. 

D. Konstaninos, “Kretike analusis tes meletes tou M. Reding: Die Akualitat 
des N. Cusanus” (Berlin, 1964), Theologia (in Greek) 3 (1966): 138 ff. 

M. de Gandillac, Nikolaus von Cues (DUsseldorf, 1953), pp. 250-51. See the 
Dizionario biografico degli Italiani , 5: 379, on the MS of Balbus s Latin transla¬ 
tions of Maximos. According to an indirect testimony of Ughelli, there should 
be other MSS at the Biblioteca Capitolare of Capua, an unspecified 
sermon of Maximos and forty chapters of Maximos’ De caritate (instead 
of the eighteen of the Florence MS). V. Capialbi, Memo,re per sermre alia 
storia della Santa chiesa tropeana (Naples, 1952), p. 36, cites Ughelli ta la ac , 
as noung that in the Tesoro of Capua Cathedral are MSS w.thBalbus s 
translations from Greek to Latin, including “s. Maxim, Sermo per d.abgum 
ad Sixtum IV.” Pietro Balbus studied Greek, inc,dentally, w.th the famous 


Vittorino da Feltre. 


and M. de Gan- 
iggested 


54. E. Van Steenbergh, Le Cardinal °it is su; 

dillac, Nikolaus von Cues (Dusseldorf, , sua i Greek term ontotes 

that the words unitas and entitas correspon ^ ^ j 101B). But Gan- 

to be found in Maximos’ Cent, gnost. 1 • 4 1 ’ vr ax i m os’ work, 

dillac does not specifically say that Nicholas knew Max,mo 
Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 436. philosopher (Athens, 1965) p. 
56. B. Dentakis, John Cyparissiotes, The Wrse, and the Phdosop 

69 (in Greek). . nus a Venetian, lived for a time 

^7. Cerbanus’s translation of De Caritate e G f the twelfth-century reviva 

in Constantinople), is an interesting ex Maximus the Confessor , pp- 

Of Greek thought in the West (P. Sherwood, S ^ 

101-02). Cerbanus also apparently The Fur, Traces of 

translation of John of Damascus Damsant < De FiJe Christian 

So-Called Cerbanus translation of St. J . E. Gilson, Histoy J 

in Medieval Studies 12 (1950). 2 
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NOTES TO PAGES 


58. 


45-49 

Philosophy, p.600; and on Cerbanus, also see my chap. 3, above, text andn. 
29. 

Ficino’s translation of Dionysius was completed in 1492 (P. Kristeller, The 
Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino [New York, 1943], p. 18). Thomas Callus did a 
paraphrase of Dionysius, not a translation. John Sarazenus’s famous transla¬ 
tion of Dionysius did not include a new translation of Maximos’ scholia on 
Dionysius. 

Notes to Chapter 7 


1. Along with Epirus and Trebizond. 

2. George Acropolites, Opera, ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig, 1903), 1: 
**(Va*» j-itiari sc Armn.l. 


4. 


98 (here* 

after cited as Acrop.). 

3. George Sphrantzes, Anrnles, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn. 1838), p. 9. Cf. more recent 
edition ofj. Papadopoulos, Chronikon, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1935). 
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